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SUPPLEMENTARY READING NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. Monroe’s Story of Our Country Elementary Building Con-|A Manual of Plain Needle- 


struction and Drawing. By Epwarp| Work and Cutting Out. By Emity 
272 pages, fully illustrated, Boards, 60 cents net a G. Jones, Directress of Needlework to the 
Education Department. Seventh edition, with 
Original Plates and Illustrations, and a sectional 
(Longmans’ Elementary! §-yards sheet containing patterns arranged 80 


Examination Papers, and 303 Figures of Work- 
Extract from the Official Report of the Chicago Board of Education: EES tee mi 
OCTOBER 17TH, 1888. 


Thes intendent and his Assistants unite in recom ding the adopti f the following text-books lence ‘anuals. 2mo. a grea . 

in the several Gente. ona asking that the Buildi ‘Agent be author zed to pur- Bei ) 60 cents to show the est economy of materiale. 

chase and distribute the sameSto the several schools in quantities herein specified: To each Grammar 2mo, cloth, $1.00. 
School, for the Fifth Grade, If 
30 copies Monroe’s “Story of Our Country” Exercises in Woodworking for |Se -Teaching Needle wo rk 
Pe dt is also recommended that . . . now in use in the Fourth Grade, be taken therefrom and placed in| Handicraft Classes in Elementary prem In Five Parts, By Emity G. 
rade, ap a e’s - Each part 
Stories from American History Diagrams. 
Be substituted for the same in the Fourth Grade. CAWTHORNE UNWIN, F.R.S., Memb. Inst.| *,* The complete edition in one volume for the con- 
C.E. 28 plat Folio, in $1.50. venience of teachers. 30 cents. 
THREE GEMS FOR THE CLASSROOM ADOPTED IN The Cutter-Out ; or, Diagrams and 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK An Introduction to Machine Tables for Cutting Out Under. Linen, By Mrs. 


MACLEAR, 12 Plates. Two parts, 4to, in en- 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY NOBLE DEEDS OF OUR FATHERS| Drawing and Design. By Davin) yelopes, each, 55 cents ; or complete, in port- 
THE BOSTON TEA PARTY ALLAN Low (Whitworth Scholar), Lecturer| folio, $1 25. 


on Engineering in Allan Glen’s Institution 
Cood Print Good Paper Strongly Bound in Boards 30 Cents net each 4 Dress Cutting Out, with Diagrams 
lasgow ; Boo f 


cannot be carly impressed upon tho mings of the youn our land. Tee Gals and ont. Solid Newed on Sectional Paper. A Simple System for Class 
erings of our forefathers, their brave 8 performed on the efield and on the sea, furnish examples; ¢ id or Descriptive Geometry. e i- : ol 
of fortitude and self-ancrifice uneqnalled in the history the world. P and By Mrs. Henry Gren- 
© present this noble record in language which the young can unders and which w a e ion, en mo. cents. - FELL, an Iss BAK io, i 
same time interesting and instructive, these ks, depicting the principal events of the American Revotu- ‘ , . ER. Folio, in envelope, 
tion, have been prepared. 50 cents. 
As reading books for the lower grades of the public schools they are unsurpassed, and will be found 
invaluable as a medium for the foundation of a love for historical study. 
upplementary Reading, and in order ac your so doing make the following offer: 2 ¥ ;, ; 
oe We will send to your address, Prepala. specimen copies of the above mentioned books, upon ae womans, GREEN, & Co., will be PPY fo send thew Catalog 7 of 


mtroduced, the same to be deducted from the first order. General and Educational Books post free to any address furnished for the purpose. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


receipt of the NET introductory price, an 


Send for complete list of our Supplementary Reading 


LEE AND SHEPARD PUBLISHERS BOSTON 


6 Ww 99 CALLED OUT a London street-vender, and 
HOT AFFLES ! hungry man paid his penny for a couple. ” Why, 5 () = Cc) SS 1 ¢ > IN cS 
these are stone-cold,”’ he said. ‘I knows it,” replied the seller. ‘‘Then why do you call them hot 


waffles ?” “ Why, hot wafiecs is the name of ’em.” 
| HAVE BEEN FILLED 


In like manner 
many firms advertise DUSTLESS ER ASE RS. 
Of course they are not dustless. They scrape down the pow- 
dered chalk, and what is left between the rows of felt makes 
the air little less thick with flying particles. But Dustless 
Erasers is the name of ’em, and so they go on dusting the 
clothes and the nostrils and the throats of teacher and pu- 
pils. Rut we have now ready an eraser that is dustless: 
where the adjective is predicate, not attributive. You see 
this picture of it. The felt (of best Dolgville manufacture) 2 
has a smooth edge anu sweeps the dust into the hollow han- —_—— 
which draws the dust into the handle and holds it there. , 

This is a wholly new principle. and works admirably. JONES’S REVERSIBLE. 
Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse University, writes, Jan. 10, 1889, ‘‘ Please send me five dozen more Revers- 
ible Erasers. They are the best we have ever used.” 


WE WANT YOU TO TRY ONE, and will send you one, post-paid, for 6 2-cent stamps. 1G Send tal for a list of tt You will find there the names of many teachers 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. whom you know. 


during the past six months by the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading School Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them, 


Camden, Me de The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 26 John St., New York. 


HARPER’S NEW GRADED COPY BOOKS. 


During the past year Harper's New Graded Copy Books were introduced into the schools of MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
CITIES AND TOWNS of New England, including the cities of 


Boston, Mass., Pawtucket, R. I., Salem, Mass.. 
Norwich, Conn., Lincoln, R. I., Newport, R.I., 
Gloucester, Mass., Lewiston, Me.,. Ete.. Ete. 


They have also been adopted, and are now in use, in most of the other large cities These books have also been very widely adopted in the West and South, 
of New England, as Porttanp, Mr., Campripex, Mass., Srontneton, Conn., NEW and have recently been introduced into the Schools of Derrorr, Micu., Toro, O., 


Beprorp, Mass., Cuetsea, Mass., ete. All the towns and cities in New Hampshire, 3 
except twenty-eight, are using HARPER'S COPY BOOKS. Garena, Racine, Wis, and many other important 


HARPER’S NEW GRADED COPY BOOKS. Tracing. Two Nos. Per doz, $0.60 $0.72 
“ Primary. Seven Nos. Per doz., 8&0 
66 Grammar. Eight Nos. Per  .90 1.08 


Teachers should examine these books. Sample copies at Introduction Prices. Address _ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - - - - - - Franklin Square, New York. 
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Next Summer. 
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FITS! 


do not mean merely to stop them for a time 
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Then he clasped her with emotion, 
Drew the maiden to his breast, 
Whispered vows of true devotion, 
The old, old tale,—you know the rest. 
From his circled arms upspringing, 
With a tear she turned away, 
And her voice with sorrow ringing, 
“T shall not see my bridal day.” 


This dramatic speech broke him up badly; but when she explained 
that her apprehensions were founded on the fact of an inherited predis- 
position to consumption in her family, he calmed her fears, bought a 
bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery for her, and she is now 
the incarnation of health. Consumption fastens its hold upon its 
victims while they are unconscious of its approach. The “Golden 
Medical Discovery” has cured thousands of cases of this most fatal 
of maladies. But it must be taken before the disease is too far 
advanced in order to be effective. If taken in time, and given a fair 
trial, it will cure, or money paid for it will be refunded. 

For Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is 
an efficient remedy. 


Copyright, 1888, by WoRLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 


; OFFERED for an incurable case of 
Catarrh in the Head b 
% the proprietors of DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 
~% _ SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Headache, obstruction of nose, discharges 
falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; eyes weak, ringing in ears, 
deafness, difficulty of clearing throat, expectoration of offensive matter ; 
) breath offensive; smell and taste impaired, and general debility. Only a 
; .. ee few of these symptoms likely to be present at once. Thousands of cases 
in consumption, and end in the grave, 
y mild, soothing, antiseptic, cleansing, and healin roperti . Sage’ 
cures the worst cases. Only 50 cents. Sold by druggists cverswhare a  saateeal 
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SNOW-FLAKES AND SNOW-DRIFTS. 


BY MARTHA TYLER GALE, 


A STUDY IN ALLITERATION. 


To show the copiousness of our language, especially in adjectives. 


Asking approval of alliteration 

Before we begin, we beg benediction, 

Caution, and candor from critics. who censure 
This daring description of delicate snow drifts. 


Angelic aéronaut, airy and active, 

Aérial avalanche, alpine and awful, 

Beating men, buffeting, blinding, and burying, 

Bountifully broadcast, brilliant in beauty, 

Bird-like and buoyant, yet bringing a blessing, 

Coming so constantly, crowding and chasing, 
Cov’ ring all closely with cerements. 


Carving such curious conceits on the casements, 
Crystals, once clear-cut, now crushed by collision, 
Coronets, crested and cast from cloud-ceilings, 
Can still be so cold, calm, chilling, and cheerless, 
Driving its drifts down destructively, drearily, 
Dismally direful, dreadfully deadly, 
Daintily draping and decking dull deserts, 

Elfish, erratic, empyreal! 


Elegant, exquisite, endlessly eddying, 
Frosting the farms, and the firs, and the fences, 
Fringing the forests with fantastic fern-fronds, 
Flying all feathery, fleecy, and foamy, 
Flinging its flakes forward, faultless as flowers, 
Falling from far, from full-fed frosty fountains, 
Glittering, glistening, gossamer, gauzy, 

Gems that are God-given, gracefully. 


Hastening from heaven’s brow, hurrying headlong, 

Hiding the heads of the hills all so hoary, 

Heaving its heaps up higher and huger, 

Icily idling in isolate islands, 

Jauntily joining in jollity joyous, 

Kissing the king, the kittens, and king-birds; 

Lasses and lads love to langh at its lightness, 
Lily-like, lovely, yet lawless. 


Loitering lazily, lingering lovingly 

In myriad mazes or in mountainous masses, 

Noislessly nestling neath the nooks of nature, 

Omniform opulent,—only observe it! 

Perfectly pure, so pale, pearly, and peerless, 

Poising on pinnacles, perched picturesquely, 

Playing with plumage and pinions on pine peaks, 
Quelling by quantity, quietly. 


Roving round restlessly, rioting ruthlessly, 
Sweeping on swiftly and surging on sea-like, 
Scattered so spray-like, sailing so swan-like, 
Stealing in stillness, slow, solemn, and shroud-like. 
Softly and silently shed by sweet seraphim, 
Showered so strangely, shining and star-like. 
Towering and tipping the turrets of temples, 
Tossing in tempests terrific. 


Toying tenderly with tracery tasteful, 

Transiently trimming the twigs and the treetops, 
Unwearied, unsullied, unspotted, unearthly, 

Volatile visitant,—volley of vapor ; 

Voyaging vaguely, all visible veiling, 

Waving white wings, and wrathfally warning, 
Whirled by wild winds the world wrapping so whitely. 
Youthfully yielding, sent yearly for yule-time, 

From the zone of the zenith blown zigzag by zephyrs. 


HOW AN ARTIST HELPED AN AUTHOR. 


BY FRANK H. KASSON. 


Edward L. Wilson recently received $540 for a single 
article in the Century, and but for the timely encourage- 
ment of one of America’s greatest artists he would have 
found difficulty in getting it published at any price. “In 
1884, an American artist, famed in both hemispheres, 
was in Cleveland for a few days, with no special mission. 
He was strolling aimlessly about, when he saw an an- 
nouncement of an illustrated lecture on “ Petra.” As he 
had nothing else to do he bought a ticket and went in. 
The hall that would seat eight hundred had less than two 


hundred. His attention was soon absorbed by the views. 
They were superb, but the lecturer was a thoroughly dis- 
couraged man and his manner showed it. The audience 
thought more of the thinness of the house than of the 
lecture that they did not appreciate. 

After the lecture the artist said to the lecturer, “ Mr. 
Wilson, I wish to compliment you, not on your audience, 
but on the lecture you have given us. Your material is 
remarkable, but you are discouraged.” 

“ Yes,—I—am,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“ Well, this will not do. The people of Cleveland do 
not know what you are offering them. I think I can get 
you an audience. You must repeat this lecture in this 
hall in two nights. I will see that you have an audience.” 
He went at once to the editor of the Cleveland Leader, 
whom he knew, and said, “ You must let me have a re- 
porter for a few hours.” 

“We can’t do it,” said the editor. . 

Then the artist explained the circumstances. “ Well, 
you may write anything you please, and I will print it 
editorially,” said the editor. 

“ Bat I cannot write what I want,” said the artist. 

“‘ Neither could one of my reporters.” 

“There was a woman who had an article in the Leader 
on sculpture about a year ago; where can I find her?” 

“TI don’t remember, but the city editor may.” 

Her name was found, but not her address, and it was 
discovered that they bought the article of a man to whom 
they paid the money, and he was visited by the artist. 

“ Do you know so and so?” 


“Yes.” 
‘* Will she write an article for me on short notice ? ”’ 


“‘ Probably,—but what would you pay her? ” 

“T cannot say, but I will pay her well.” 

“ Well, you cannot see her; I manage her affairs.” 

‘“‘T shall see her myself,” and the artist succeeded in 
finding her the next morning, and told her that if she 
would write an article such as he wished, it would appear 
as an editorial in the Leader. She was delighted, and 
said she would do it for nothing if it could appear as an 
editorial. He arranged for an interview at once with Mr. 
Wilson, and ina short time she produced a highly satisfae- 
tory editorial, which appeared in the Leader the second 
morning, and set the whole city talking about the lecture 
that was to be that evening. The hall was filled to 
overflowing, and Mr. Wilson’s lecture that night made 
him famous. 

But the friendly services of the artist did not end there, 
for he visited Chief-Justice Daly, of the American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York City, and secured a place 
for Mr. Wilson to lecture before that society in Chicker- 
ing Hall, and more than a thousand people from the best 
circles in New York society braved a severe storm to 
hear Mr. Wilson’s lecture on ‘“ Petra.” 

The artist’s work was not done yet, for, knowing the 
merit of the pictures, he secured the presence of Mr. 
Frazer, one of the managers of the art department of the 
Century, who was delighted with them. 

“Now,” said the diplomatic artist, “you say to Mr. 
Gilder” [editor of the Century] “that they are worth 
seeing, being from ‘fair to middling.’ ” 

Mr. Gilder went with the artist a few nights later to 
hear a lecture toa select company. At first he took little 
interest. Then he said, “That is good.” Again, “ That 
is very good.” Then his interest deepened, until as one 
view was thrown, he jumped off his seat and exclaimed, 
“ That is magnificent.” 

“Hold on, Gilder,” said the delighted artist, “sit 
down,” at the same time saying to those about them 
that it was nothing but an artist’s enthusiasm. 

Mr. Gilder’s interest and zeal increased until he said, 
“ All right, Mr. Wilson, come to my office in the morn- 
ing and we will arrange for an article” ; and the result was 
the article in the Century upon “ A Photographer’s Visit 
to Petra,” for which Mr. Wilson received $540, thanks 
to the friendly persistency and tact of an artist. 


THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND. 


In emphasizing the personal influence of the class 
teacher, we should not lose sight of that teacher of teach- 
ers, the school principal ; for whatever the character or 
qualifications of the assistants, still with the principal will 
rest the whole tone and spirit of the school. 

Many a teacher, I fancy, wearied and worried with the 
ever-pressing and perplexing cares of the schoolroom, 
often turns her longing looks to the prize of a prineipal- 
ship, as a quiet refuge from troublous boys and annoying 
girls, from the trying tasks of examination papers and 
dull compositions. But the work of the principal, in 
dealing with those of maturer years and more fixed habits 
of thought, requires a deeper study and a more profound 
philosophy. Instead of a single grade, he must be ac- 
quainted with the entire course of study, in its general 
outline and in its smaller details; as ready to suggest a 
device for the toddling of six, as for the thoughtful youth 
of fourteen, or the tried and trying teacher of untold years. 

Nowhere but in the schoolroom, seeing and hearing, 
with keen observation and nice discernment, can this 
knowledge and power be acquired. Theories worked out 
at the desk furnish little material to nourish the minds 
and souls of teachers or pupils. There are few things 
more useless for the furnishing of a school than the office 
principal. 

The organization of the school and the manner of its 
doing, strike the key-note, as it were, of the year. In 
truth, the whole scheme should be clearly outlined in his 
mind before the opening morning, so that almost with the 
morning bell the whole school may start off with no jar- 
ring, no friction, but smoothly, strongly, for the working 
out of earnest, self-controlled, and worthy characters. 

If it were true,—as it is not, save in a natrow and 
limited sense,—that “ we learnt o do by doing,” his work 
would now be well-nigh done, and he might sit back in 
calm composure to watch the working out of his problem ; 
but this is but the starting-point, from which he is to ad- 
vance to acknowledged success, or fall back into the ranks 
of the called but not chosen. 

But through his teachers must his purposes be per- 
formed, and with them he must be in full and hearty ae- 
cord. They should feel that he is with them, ever ready 
with his counsel and firm support; but not for every little 
annoyance should they fall back upon his authority. 

With the perfect teacher, in full sympathy with the 
thought of the child, there are no incorrigibles of sound 
mind; with the average teacher there will be here and 
there one ; with the poor teacher the good pupil will be 
the exception, and for the most part goody-goody and 
dull. 

But the true work of the principal is yet to begin; the 
morning song is sung, the busy hum of life is heard, and 
no more trying moment for the young teacher can be im- 
agined. Sixty young hearts to be secured, sixty active 
bodies to be calmed, controlled. Much of this first day 
must be helped out by the principal. Happy he who 
knows his opportunities ! 

The daily program should receive his early attention, 
and not be left to the hap-hazard guess of a young girl, 
who cannot yet have given it much thought; and he 
must see that it is carried out faithfully, and by kindly 
counsel and timely suggestion secure the employment of 
approved methods,—guiding and directing all, yet leaving 
always freedom enough for the teacher to test her own 
strength and ingenuity. 

He should make sure, on the advancement of a class to 
a higher grade, that not a day, not an hour, is spent by 
the receiving teacher in exhaustive reviews to ascertain 
what the class knows. He has decided that by the very 
act of promotion ; and availing herself of this fresh im 
pulse, the new teacher should move at once and uncondi 


tionally upon the new subject. 
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There is nothing, perhaps, in which the guidance of the 
principal is more fruitful of good results than in the ad- 
justments of the different parts of the school, that all, by 
a united effort, may move on with a single purpose to a 
common end, and within the allotted time. Not till the 
end of the year should the principal wait to find that the 
class is not prepared to pass grade. At the races, I 
notice, they time them at the quarter as well as at the end. 

There is no school, no teacher, perhaps, that has not 
some point of marked excellence, and it is the part of the 
principal to note this meritorious work, and promote its 
spread,—to assist the contagion of good. 

In spite of the frequent complaints about young teachers, 
they are not all, or generally, unqualified. They have 
been taught by able teachers, have passed a scholastic ex- 
amination to which many of our older teachers would not 
care to submit, have served two, six, ten months under 
the principal's eye, and if they now fail, is it not just to 
look for the causes of failure, in most cases, to the prin- 
cipal ? 


pal's work, and a partial answer to the question so often 
asked, “ How shall we secure good teachers?” To the 
common reply of the theoretical teacher and the pedagog- 
ical writer; that we must have more normal schools, I 
would offer no word of dissent. And yet so unlike are 
the conditions of the normal classroom and the real 
schoolroom, with its sixty embodied activities, that the 
normal graduate, with all her training and her enthusi- 
asm, will at the first prove a partial failure, without the 
guidance, the help, of the sympathetic, the great-hearted, 
the capable principal. 

Our good teachers must largely be made in our own 
schools,—sooner and better for the fitting preparation, — 
but in the actual schoolroom must they learn to interest, 
to instruct, to develop, and at the same time to control, 
with a quiet, discerning watchfulness and easy grace, and 
an ever-growing power, through the kind interest, the 


Herein do I find the most important part of the princi- 


There are 57 model schools in the Province for the 
professional training of teachers’ of the lowest grades, 2 
normal schools for the training of teachers of the second 
and 5 training institutes for teachers of high 

There are 66 teachers’ institutes in the Prov- 
The attendance at these institutes last 
the number of teachers em- 


grade, 
schools. 
ince of Ontario. 
year was 90 per cent. of 
ployed. 

The total amount expended on education up to last 


year was $4,518,549. 


Hon. Frep M. CAMPBELL. 


It gives us pleasure to present our readers with a por- 


wise guidance, and the healthful influence of her school trait of Hon. Fred M. Campbell, president of the Depart- 
‘ 


principal. 


THE CANADIAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


‘ BY G. W. ROSS, ONTARIO. 

The school system of the Province of Ontario is under 
the direction of a member of the executive government, 
who is responsible directly to the legislative assembly for 
its administration. ‘The three main subdivisions of the 
system are elementary or public schools, high schools, and 
the state university. 

The elementary schools are managed by boards of 
trustees appointed by the people. They number 5,506, 
and are open to pupils from 5 years of age to 21. The 
kindergarten department of the elementary schools is 
open to pupils from 3 to 6 years of age. 

The high schools number 116, and employ 409 teach- 
ers. They also are managed by trustees indirectly ap- 
pointed by the people, and as a rule, are located princi- 
pally in towns and cities. 

The university is endowed out of land appropriated 
nearly one hundred years ago for higher education. It 
consists of three departments,—arts, medicine, and law, 
—and has affiliated with it five denominational colleges 
and other institutions. 

Teachers.—The teachers in the public schools number 
7,594. They are divided into three grades,—first, sec- 
ond, and third,—and have to submit to a uniform exam- 
ination conducted by the department. The literary, or 
non-professional examination, embraces all subjects 
taught in the public schools; the professional examina- 
tion embraces school management, organization, the study 
of temperance and hygiene, music, drill, and calisthenics. 
Those of the lower grade are licensed “to teach for three 
years only ; those of the other grades have certificates 
during good behavior. 

The teachers of the high schools are all graduates of 
some university in the British Dominions, or hold a pub- 
lic school certificate of the highest grade, as the curricu- 
lum of high schools requires a knowledge of the higher 
mathematics, sciences, classics, and modern languages. 

The professors and lecturers of the university are ap- 
pointed by the government. 


ment of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association. Mr. Campbell is superintendent of the 
schools of Oakland, Cal., and was one of the most effi- 
cient forces in providing for the entertainment of the Na- 
tional Association in California last year. He was pres- 
ent at the meeting in Washington a year ago, at which 
time he made an extensive tour through eastern cities. 
The acquaintances then made and friendships formed, to- 
gether with the high regard for his ability in leadership, 
discernment of character, and discrimination in judging 
of the relative merits of things new and old in school 
matters, inspired by friendly interchange of opinions, led 
to his being placed in the present position of honor and 
responsibility. The program of this meeting, it is need- 
less to say, is one of the strongest ever presented to edu- 
cators. It is not often that a man from the extreme 
West comes into such honorable prominence and “ comes 
to stay ’’ so promptly as has Mr. Campbell. His face will 
be one of those that teachers and superintendents will 
want to know. 


EXAMINATION FOR PROMOTION. 


BY PRES. WM. DE WITT HYDE, BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


Examinations, properly conducted, are indispensable to 
a thorough system of graded schools. Examinations, im- 
properly conducted, are the most serious evil connected 
with our public school system. Instruction has made 
rapid advances of late. Examination has stood compar- 
atively still; and hence our methods of examination are 
behind the times. The theory of teaching which made it 
consist chiefly in stowing away a lot of isolated facts in 
the pigeon-holes of memory is exploded, and the corres- 
ponding practice is abandoned. Yet examinations are 
usually adapted to test that kind of knowledge, and that 
alone. “Hence the complaint that “the best teachers do 
not obtain the highest per cents. from their pupils.” Of 
course they do not. Testing good teaching by such ex- 
aminations is as absurd as testing a locomotive on a turn- 
pike. 

There are three distinct forms in which knowled 
be held by the mind; first, apprehension of the “sage 


plication, or power to put the knowledge into practice ; 
and third, comprehension, or grasp of the subject in its 
important features and broad relations. A system of 
examination should be threefold, testing these three types 
of mind, and these three forms of knowledge. By fre- 
quent reviews, or examinations, oral or written, the 
teacher should test the faithfulness with which the pupil 
has learned, retained, and assimilated the three or four 
preceding lessons. The results of these frequent or daily 
reviews should be one of the three elements determining 
promotion. 

The second kind of examination should consist of 
work assigned by the teacher, to be done by the 
pupil in connection with his studies; taking his 
own time, and to be handed in for the inspec- 
tion of teacher and superintendent. This shows what 
the pupil can do; what use he can make of what he has 
learned. It fixes principles in his mind, trains him in 
habits of method and neatness, and at the same time 
shows whether he really has got hold of a subject or not. 
This sort of test is more like the tests of real life. This 
should form a second element in determining promotion. 
The third kind of examination, the final examination, 
should consist of broad and general questions, based on 
the features of the study which the instruction of the 
teacher had made most prominent. The questions should 
be such as would not call for cramming, but such as would 
test the pupil’s comprehension of the subject as a whole. 
The results of this examination would form the third 
element in determining promotion. 

Putting the results of these three kinds of examination 
together, we know all we need to know about our: pupils’ 
proficiency. We have secured these results without worry 
or fret on the part of the pupil; without subjecting 
teachers to constraint, and without the bother of nice 
mathematical calculation on the part of the superintend- 
ent. We have given a fair chance to every type of 
mind. 

Such a system of examination gives the pupil definite- 
ness and stimulus in study, with no temptation to cram 
and no occasion to worry. It gives the teacher freedom 
in the methods, and enforces responsibility for the re- 
sults of teaching. It enables the superintendent to base 
promotion on a fair and comprehensive exhibit of pro- 
ficiency and power. 

It insures an education which is neither so loose as to 
be desultory and demoralizing, nor so mechanical as to 
fall into narrow routine and dead uniformity ; an educa- 
tion which thoroughly masters details, while it does not 
overload the memory with unwieldy burdens of discon- 
nected facts; an education which puts its knowledge 
into practice, and yet does not allow principles to be for- 
gotten ; an education which is broad and comprehensive, 
without becoming vague and superficial. 

Such a system of examination recognizes that there 
are more types of mind than one, and that knowledge 
has manifold processes. It gives to each type of mind 
a fair chance, and to each process of knowledge, scope 
and recognition ; and at the same time holds all in subor- 
dination to the great aim of education, which is to de- 
velop in symmetry and harmony the minds of all its 
pupils. 


THE RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO PED 
AGOGY. 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


The fact that a root is necessary to a tree, or a know!l- 
edge of machinery to an engineer is not more patent 
than that a knowledge of psychology is necessary to the 
teacher. Although this fact seems patent and self-evi- 
dent enough, yet it is not properly recognized in practice. 
We must recognize that psychology is not only the basis 
on which pedagogy is built, but that it is also the source 
of its life and strength. 

; Pedagogy does not cover the whole range of educa 
tion, but only that portion of it which falls within the 
period of instruction, or school life. Education itself is 
the unfolding of all the powers and faculties,— physical, 
mental and moral,— latent in man. It begins with birth, 


stated in the book, or taught by the teacher ; second, ap- 


and ceases only when the faculties fail. Education a8 # 
process, no matter what its particular form, deals directly 
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with the mind, and with the mind only. Even physical 
education is imparted through intelligence. Moral edu- 
cation, the training of character and the formation of 
habits, is edacation through the pupil’s intelligence, and is 
so far mental. Sometimes we hear an education of the 
senses spgken of, as if it were something that required 
no purely mental effort or codperation. This involves 
gross psychological error. The training of the eye, the 
ear, the touch, the taste, is mental training. The eye 
cannot see, it is only an optical instrument; the lens may 
be perfect, the retina healthy, the optic nerve intact,— 
yet no sight results unless the optic centers of the brain 
are present and are in organic connection with the optic 
apparatus. The same is true matatis mutandis, of the 
other senses. The senses are truly the “ windows of the 
soul,” but they are only windows and not, as some would 
seem to regard them, souls. The ways of approach to the 
mind may be many and various, and the ends for which 
it is approached, widely different in character and impor 
tance, but the mind remains the only essential element in 
the process. 

The most important truth which psychology furnishes 
to pedagogy is the conception of the mind as an organism 
which grows and develops. Psychology demands that 
the mind be treated in education as the organism which it 
is, and not as an inanimate machine, which it is not. 
The development of this organism,— mind,— is contin- 
uous and complex. There is no break, no sudden leap, 
no astonishing transition. The development is gradual. 
We cannot safely follow Beneke and Pfisterer in marking 
off certain definite and well-determined stages in the de- 
velopment of the mind. 

Mind, as an organism, lives upon the nourishment ab- 
sorbed by it, and is determined both as to form and 
character by that nourishment. Assimilation of this 
nourishment is necessary to mental development. The 
mind must make what it receives its own. Some teachers 
treat the child mind as an entirely different phenomenon 
from the adult mind. This is an error with very serious 
consequences. Mind is present, whether in child or in 
adult, by reason of three fundamental mental character- 
istics, — retention, discrimination, and assimilation. The 
adult mind is differentiated from the child mind only by 
the increasing number and complexity of these funda- 
mental processes. Mental development is marked by an 
increase in the generality of knowledge, and an increase 
in its complexity. The questions of order, of studies, 
length of lessons, amount of exercise, manual training, 
and many others, would be readily and accurately solved if 
their answers were sought in psychological fact and not in 
pedagogical theory. 

Psychology also teaches that there may be such athing 
as method run mad as well as a lack of method. The 
four influences which coperate in mental development,— 
fundamental capacities, hereditary tendencies, physical 
environment, and social environment,— combine in never 
ending complexity to produce millions of minds, no two 
of which are exactly alike. The problem of education 
to-day is to secure the greatest good of the whole with 
the least sacrifice of the individual. 

Psychology also throws some light upon the aim of ed- 
ucation. Amiel, with wonderful pathos and philosophic 
insight, has made it plain that intellectual conceit and 
over-weening assumption cannot give us a philosophy of 
life or of education that will stand the test of time. The 
greatest philosopher of modern times, Immanuel Kant, 
has made it clear beyond controversion, that there are 
limits set upon the intellectual capacity of man. No edu- 
cation is complete, nor is it based on psyehological science, 
which, while emphasizing the strength and power of 
mind, fails to point out its necessary and inevitable limi- 
tations. 


— As we grow older, we must cast off from time to 
time what, if allowed to retain its hold upon us, would 
cramp and distort our development.—Rev. C L. Guild. 


— We cannot all find the same things in nature. She 
is all things to all men. In her are “all manner of 
tastes,” science, art, poetry, utility, and good in all. The 
botanist has one pleasure in her, the ornithologist another, 


the explorer another, the walker and sportsman another ; 
what all may have is the refreshment and exhilaration 
which come from a loving and intelligent scrutiny of 


NATIVE TREES.—(II.) 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MAPLES. 

As you walk or ride along the streets of our cities and 
villages when the trees are leafless, you notice that the 
branches of certain trees seem ready to burst into blos- 
som, the buds being in tufts or bunches strikingly notice- 
able. This kind of tree is a favorice for shade and or- 
nament. It is the white maple, also known as the silver, 
and cut-leaved, and river maple. 

Shape of the Head.—It is often planted so closely with 
other trees of the same or different kinds, that it is ill- 
shaped and unattractive in form; but, where it grows 
with plenty of room, it has a large, stately head, widen- 
ing considerably at the top. For full development it 
needs at least a space of fifty feet in diameter. 

The Limbs.—The limbs spring from the massive body, 
at first by a sharp, upward direction, gradually curving 
outward, finally downward, the lower ones decidedly 
drooping. 

Notice the slender, waving habit of the smaller branches 
and the general regularity of the branching of the tree, 
and tell what characteristics may be seen in it from these 
facts. 

The Bark.—On old trees the bark of the trunk and 
larger limbs is somewhat furrowed, rough, and has some 
loose scales. The color is usually granite gray, except on 
the small branchlets or spray. 

Note the color of the spray; find brownish dots and 
strie of different tints. 

Do not expect an unvarying color in the bark of trees 
of the same kind, in different exposures. 

Blossom-Buds and Flowers.—The blossom-buds are, 
massed, several together, in tufts or heads, along the ex- 
tremities of the branches. This species of maple is easily 
identified, when not in leaf, by the prominence of these 
buds. 

Examine the buds to see how securely the inner parts 
of the flowers are protected by the outer scales. 

Look for the blossoms in the earliest of the warm spring 
days. They are the first that appear upon any tree, 
coming a week or two before the blossoms of the red 
maple. 

The Leaves.—The leaves of this maple have strongly 
marked characteristics: They are large, on long slender 
footstalks, have veins prominent, margins deeply and 
beautifully cut, upper surface a lively green, under surface 
silvery white. In autumn they turn to shades of orange, 
often finely penciled with purple and scarlet. 

Trace the general plan of branching of the tree in the 
veining of a leaf. | 
Name qualities in the leaves whith render the tree at- 
tractive. 

The Fruit.—Look for the growth of the fruit with the 
development of the leaves. In early summer it is ripe. 
The ends are large, in pairs, with long, stiff wings, set at 
wide angles. If planted they will make seedling trees 
before autumn closes. They are scattered by the winds, 
and will take long sails by water. 

The Wood.—The wood is not of great value ; it is soft, 
whitish, of light weight, and decays readily. 

Its Growth.—It grows very rapidly in various soils, 
naturally along river bottoms; it has a wide range,— 
from New England to the Gulf States, and is planted 
in great numbers in the prairie states. 

Marked Features for the Identification of the Tree.— 
Prominent buds when the tree is leafless; the earliest 
tree to blossom; the deeply and sharply cleft leaves, and 
their silvery under surface ; the large-winged and wide- 
angled pairs of seeds, “keys”; the white, light, stringy 
fibered wood ; the long, slender branches. 


ABOUT THE ROOTS OF TREES. 


There is an interesting correspondence between the 
ramification of the roots of trees and their style of branch- 
ing; thus, the routs of the red maple are in a compara- 
tively compact mass, numerous, and with many fibers, 
much like the branching of the head ; while the roots of 
the white maple are long, slender, wide-spreading, a close 
pattern of the branches above ground. We may regard 
the roots as under-ground branches, which sometimes 
come to the surface and develop into aerial branches, or 
new trees. 


her manifold works.—John Burroughs. 


Directions.—In transplanting trees do not allow the 
fibrous rootlets to become dry or withered. They are life 
te the tree; they are the feeders for its growth. 

The long roots may be cut off, using a sharp knife ; 
new rootlets will start from the cuts. If roots become 
mutilated, repair by a clean cut. 

Sift fine, good soil among the roots; finger it among 
the fibers ; allow the roots to take their natural direction ; 
finally, press the earth firmly upon the roots. The tree 
should be set no deeper than it naturally grew. A large 
hole, to be filled with good soil, should be prepared be- 
fore the time of planting,—a year before, if practicable. 

Give a young tree kind treatment at the start, and it 
will soon take care of itself. 

Think of some tree notable for its size, beauty, use- 
fulness, or history, and tell about it, either orally or in 
writing, giving information on points as follows : 

. Where the tree is located. 

- What Rind it is. 

. Its size, shape, and probable age. 

. Its history, if known. 

- Its beauty at different seasons, and its usefulness. 

. The people who have looked upon it, and have been 
benefited by it. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Review, review, REVIEW! 


Suorr lessons frequently are better than long lessons. 
THE teacher must not demand, but command, attention. 


Stupy to be silent and wait for the class to think after 
a doubtful answer has been given. 


Do not underestimate the wit or wisdom of the stupid- 
est pupil in your school. He may “size you up” with 
a good deal more sagacity than you do him. 


Ir the room will not heat, throw all the windows open 
for two minutes, and it will heat in a quarter part of the 
time it would have done with stifled, impure air. 


A sCHOOLROOM without fresh air is a disgrace. If the 
authorities do not provide for ventilation, the teacher must 
frequently secure fresh air through the windows, while 
the class marches or practices gymnastics. 


Tue “ recitation” has three distinct offices,—examin- 
ation, drill, and instruction. In no other way does a 
teacher of the higher grades so well show his skill as in 
the distribution of his time to these purposes in a judicious 
ratio. 


Discusston in the classroom may be of service ; it is 
usually harmful. Few teachers know how to allow a 
class to discuss for the sake of information or discipline. 
Nineteen times out of twenty, so far as our observation 
goes, children discuss to win rather than to learn, and it 
is no more beneficial, morally or intellectually, than a 
“row” ina church choir, where everybody claims, and 
tries to prove, not that his friend sings the better, but that 
the other sings the worse. Any discussion that does not 
have for its sole aim a better knowledge and discipline is 
a positive harm. 


BUSINESS AIDS. 


Every school should at least, once a year, in every class 
where the pupils are above eleven years of age, give prac- 
tice in certain business forms. More than half the chil- 
dren of the best states see little of school life after they 
are thirteen. Do not wait to have these things taught in 
any given class, or having been taught, do not depend 
upon such past teaching. Practice, practice, practice, is 
what they need. 

1. Write an “ad” for help in the kitchen ; for a man 
on a farm or in a printing-office ; for a boy in a store, or 
to learn a trade. 

2. Write an “ ad” of a house to rent, a horse for sale, 
or an excursion party. 

3. Write a circular announcing your business as a 
tailor (boys), or as a milliner (girls); as an excursion 
manager ; as proprietor of a summer boarding-house ; as 
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having opened a mending bureau. 

4, Write an order to your grocer for five articles, spec- 
ifying quality in some eases ; to your hardware dealer for 
some part of your stove, so that he will know just what 
you want. 

5. Write a promissory note, indorsing it. 

6. Write a receipt; an order; a statement. 

7. Write a telegraph message in ten words, (a) telling 
why you failed to meet an appointment, and stating when 
you will meet it; (6) another, accepting appointment and 
fixing date; (c¢) another, inviting a man to lecture, 
giving date, place, price; (d) another, ordering goods, 
stating time and place of delivery. 


THE NEWSPAPER IN SCHOOL. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


Never use for school purposes any but the cleanest 
style of a newspaper. Teach pupils always to avoid read- 
ing accounts of murders, suicides, accidents, unless of a 
public nature, gossip. Let your use of the newspapers be 
such as to teach pupils how many important things they 
may discover therein. Do not use the newspaper merely 
as a spelling or reading lesson, use it to magnify the best 
in it, and to establish habits of using it for the best in it. 

Always have on the desk some recent numbers. Have 
enough either to give each child a copy or each a leaf of 
a paper. At different times use it for different purposes. 
Have a pupil look the paper through, select and record : 

(1) Five words that he did not know the meaning of 
when he saw them, and then write the sentence in which 
each occurred, giving the meaning without using the 
word. 
(2) Select the names of not more than five places re- 
ferred to in the paper, of which he can say something 
from past knowledge, and let him write something of at 
least two or three places. 

(3) Let him select names of places of which he knew 
nothing, but of which he has learned something from the 
paper, and tell or write what he has learned. 

(4) Let him learn something of one of these places 
from some other source if possible. 

(5) Let him find the names of some persons mentioned 
in the paper of whom he knew something before, and tell 
what he knew. 

(6) Let him find the names of some persons of whom 
he never knew anything, but of whom he has learned in 
this paper, and write what he has learned. 

(7) Let him write the names of some events referred 
to in the paper, of which he knew something before, and 
write what he knew. 

(8) Find some events of which he never knew before, 
and write what he has learned from the paper; from 
other sources. 

(9) Make a list of geographical places referred to. 

(10) Make a list of the public men referred to. 

(11) Make a list of public enterprises referred to, also 
inventions and discoveries referred to. 

(12) Make a list of interesting and important facts not 
included in the above lists. 


CRITICAL STUDY OF LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


[Supt. William H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, issues the following 
scheme of work for the Critical Study of Literary Selections in the 
First Grammar Grade. } 

Each selection should be read at least three times. 

The first reading should be purely for the pleasure of 
the reading, with attention to elocution and to the gen- 
eral outlines of the plot. Before the reading is com- 
menced, if the selection is poetry, the children should be 
instructed in the meter, and in reading should be required 
to emphasize the proper syllables, so that they may learn 
to appreciate the melody of rhythm. 

The second reading should be for the purpose of divid- 
ing the selection into parts, and for gaining conceptions 
of the various characters. The division should be made 
according to some plan, either of place or time, in case of 
a narrative; or of thought, in case of an argument or 
exposition. The pupilsshould be able to give, both orally 
and in writing, an abstract of the thought or events in 
each of the parts into which the selection is divided. 


noted ; as well as the influence of the course of events 


upon each of the principal characters. 
In the second reading, passages should be marked for 


those from B to D, and add. 


(3) Suprractron.—From the number from A to D, 


line 1, take the number from Bto D, line 2: 1264 
Add A B and C, (line 1) and subtract D as 1, 3, 940 
— 


memorizing : 

(a) Passages of striking beauty. 1,3, 9,5. Take line 2 the same way. 2, Ti, 15, 15. 

(6) Passages to illustrate peculiarities of the principal] Line 3 we have 3, 10, 16, 15. In this way go around 
the class. 


ebaracters. 
(c) Passages in illustration of the rhetorical figures, 


simile, metaphor, and climax. 


(4) MuttiericaTion.—If the numbers in A column be 


multiplied by the numbers in the same horizontal line 


The memorizing of these passages should be made a the different tables will be reviewed, ase. g. line 3, we have 


regular class exercise. 


3x7,3x6,3x1,3x9,3 x 8,3 «5,3 x 0,3 x 2, 


At the third reading attention should be given to the/g x 3,3 x 4, or3 has been multiplied by all the digits. 
meaning and spelling of words; to historical and geo-| Now in line say 4, notice that all the digits are found 


graphical allusions; to the parsing of words whose con- also, viz. 4, 8, 6, 0. 7, 9, 5, 3, 2, 1. 
cords are obscure, and to the analysis of complicated}, 44 C, subtract D, see line 1. 
sentences, to secure appreciation of the meaning; to}__ 4 — 4 


Multiply A by B, 
2, 8,4, or (1 2) +6 
In line 2 we have 18, 22, 22 or (2 & 9) + 


the changing of similes to metaphors, and metaphors to|4 __ 9 — 99, Many other exercises may be given. 


similes. 

One rule which the teacher should always follow in con- 
ducting an exercise in the critical study of literature is, 
not to tell the pupil anything that he can find out, or 
that he can be put in the way of finding out for himself. 


TRY TO PUNCTUATE AND CAPITALIZE. 


’ 


The following “ slip” was prepared by George M. 
Whitaker, editor of the New England Farmer, and sent 
to forty editors in Boston and vicinity. We have the re- 
sult of their punctuation, which may interest our readers 
sometime. In the meantime, we would like to see how 
teachers would deal with it. Will you please send us the 
slip as you would write it. It will be in strict confidence. 


Going down Washington st., recently I saw ex-Gov. Smith, Bill 
Jones of Nebraska and the commissioner of internal revenue en 
route for the west end having done the back bay in the interests of 
the Hydrated Gasoline company. The legislature had been peti- 
tioned to allow the company to increase ite capital stock, lay pipes 
in the common and market its refuse for a fertilizer if purchasers 
could be found. The house had granted the desired legislation but 
the result of the senate's action was in doubt. These experts were 
therefore investigating as far as possible all questions likely to 
arise. Experiments at Manhattan beach and in southern Florida 
had so far as was known resulted favorably and the Boston & 
Albany railroad company had been looking toward rather than 
from the idea of adopting the invention which the state board of 
health considered of great benefit. I also noticed past Master 
Walker of the Massachusetts state grange who was trying to sell a 
load of early rose potatoes and a few early globe Danvers onions to 
Mr. B. B. Brown of Chelsea who is or may be a candidate for vepre- 
sentative to congress. 


A PANTOMIMICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE W. COLEMAN. 


An unwritten story in eleven chapters is here presented. 


It cannot fail to interest pupils of any grade, and may be 
made valuable in connection with language work, oral or 
written. In the construction of a continuously smooth 
story from the numerous suggestions given by these 
sketches, there is abundant play for originality, observa- 
tion, ingenuity in putting things together and drawing 
conclusions therefrom. 
thought to be dull will exhibit more than average bright- 


Oftentimes a pupil you had 


Fig. 1. 


NUMBER WORK. 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN, NEWARK, N. J. 


6/2 8 9 


After the above chart has been written on the black- 
board many different exercises may be given with it. 

(1) Numeration.—Have the pupils read the numbers 
in any column, say D, as 4, 0, 1, 6,9, ete. Next in Cand 
D columns, as 64, 40, 61, ete. Then from C to E, as 648, 
406, 619, ete. A good exercise to hold the attention is 
for the teacher to say, “I see 4538,” (see line 5, from G 
to J) “who can find it?” The first to find it passes to 


the board, and pointing, reads, four thousand five hundred 
and thirty-eight. 


she touches a 5, a 6,a7,a 4,and an8. When through 


ness in work of this kind, which develops qualities of 
mind that might otherwise remain latent. Natural curi- 
osity will urge him to put forth his best efforts to unlock 
the thoughts of the pictures, especially in such a grotesque 
scene as Fig. 9, while Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6 cannot fail to 


arouse the sympathies of the most phlegmatic nature. 


After individual effort has spent itself, combine all the 


happy thoughts and bright suggestions in an oral language 
lesson, taking care that the exercise is not conducted in a 
random manner. The temptation to diversion will be 
great, and for this reason a clearly defined object should 
be kept prominently in view, that the flow of thought 


(2) Apprr1on. — Teacher takes a pointer and touch i ey 
, P es; may be in that direction. This will encourage close dis- 
different figures rapidly, not too fast, at first. Say|crimination. Invite questions. As much may be de- 


rived from good questions as from good answers, and 


she says ready! when each member in the class writes | many a pupil is decidedly skillful in this art. 


the answer 30 on his slate. Tell the pupils on the left 


These same sketches were recently printed in the 


side of the seat to copy the numbers from A to C, and' AMERICAN TEACHER, and a prize offered for the scholar’s 
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eomposition which should combine the best qualities in 
the highest degree. The enthusiastic expressions of 
teachers, and the very satisfactory results attained, take 
the exercise beyond the line of experiment. The compet- 
itors ranged in age from eight to fourteen years, and rep- 
resented all grades of society. With such varying condi- 


3, Fia. 4, 

tions it was difficult to draw just comparisons. But, all 
things considered, there was little hesitancy in declaring 
Lois Hicks, of Brighton, Mich., the winner. For a little 
girl of ten years, the youngest in a class of twelve, her 
narrative, which is printed below, is certainly remarkable. 
Many excelled her in special points, but no other mani- 
fested such surprising general excellence. A second and 
third prize were also given, and both went to girls, which 
seems to indicate that in the rising generation the boys 
will yield the literary laurel to their sisters. 


A FOOLISH BOY’S DREAM. 
BY LOIS HICKS. 


I. Little Jack was a bright lad of eight summers. He went to 
school and could read very well. His father had a fine, large 
library, and Jack spent many happy hours reading about the jolly 
life of the sailors, One evening, after reading a famous story of 
the sea, he came to his father’s side and asked him if he could not 
be asailor. His father said that his mother could not spare him. 


Seeing no other way of escape, he ran up the rope ladders and not 


blew him up the yard, and his 


other lurch and he felt him- 
self going down, down, and 
saw the deep roaring sea be- 
low him, and he pitched 


ened at the sight of the whip ran across deck, the captain after him. 


daring to stop lest the captain should catch him, he ran on up until 
he came to the topmast. 

IV. There he was, holding on for dear life, the seabirds scream- 
ing and flying about! The wind had risen and rocked the ship 
until it made him very dizzy and frightened him to look below. 

V. After clinging for a 
few moments the ship gave 
a sudden larch and the wind 


hat into the wave. 
VI. Ah, poor Jack! An- 


headlong into the water. He 
saw the sea weed and many 


‘ 


) 


told him it was time he took his firstlesson. Jack, being very fright-| note that every one understood the last picture in the 


series while only one rightly interpreted the first. Al- 
most without exception the little boy was made to tease 
his father to let him go to sea, whereas the father is sup- 
posed to be threatening to send his boy to sea for his bad 
behavior. The dejected attitude of the little fellow in the 
second picture reveals this. But several interpretations 


fish swimming about and one Y 

large fish went under him ji’ 

and Jack caught him by the 

fins and was soon astride him. 

The fish being very frightened 

at having so strange a == 

burden on his back, swam. 

toward an Island and when he got near the shore gave a flop and 

sent Jack whirling through the air, landing him on the sand where 

he soon went to sleep. 
VII. When he woke up, he found a group of cannibals 


Fic. 5. Fig. 6. 


This brought the tears to Jack’s eyes and with a heavy heart, he 
went duwn to the seashore to watch a ship that was ready to sail. 
After watching it out of sight, all but the sails, he went home, ate 
his supper in silence, and went to bed thinking only of his disap- 
pointment and of what he would do when he grew to be a man. 


II. While he lay thinking, he heard his father’s voice saying, 
‘*Come Jack, if you are determined to be a sailor we will go and 
see the captain of a vessel which is about to go on a voyage to the 
West Indies.’’ Jack thought it a little strange that his father 


Fig. 9. 
were given along other lines in which the dejection of the 
boy was very ingeniously accounted for. A great deal 
of imagination was exercised over the contents of the 
gourd; some had it water, others, oil, rice, and ‘melted 
grease.” One observing boy noted that “one of the say- 
ages had his knee on one end of the scales so that it would 
not go down; he wanted little Joe to get very fat.” An- 
other youth exhibits this choice bit of original reasoning : 
“ Then they thought they would cook him, but first they 
weighed him to see how much they would have apiece ; 
he weighed 45 pounds.” Another, who evidently had in 
mind Indian tortures, wrote: “ After they had made him 
fat, one of the men took him up and commenced to run him 
against a sword that a man held and pricked his feet.” 
A little girl who was not of a logical turn of mind, said : 
i The story was about a little boy named Allen who ran 
‘away a great many times partly because his mother could 
“not help it and partly because his father scolded him 
nearly every time he saw him for running away the last 


around him talking in a strange language he could not under- 
stand. After talking a long time and pointing and making 
faces at him they picked him upand carried him to their camp. 

VIII. When they got him there they stripped him of his 
clothes, put rings in his nose and ears, and then put his clothes 
on themselves in various shapes and manners, one tying his 
stockings around his neck, another tying his hat around him. 
One of them put bim on his back, and they went off to weigh 
him to see if he was fat enough to eat. 

IX. After keeping him a long time the chief wanted a 
feast and so they put him on the scales to weigh him. He had 
grown very lean, and so they put a tunnel in his mouth and 
poured rice down his throat until he was half dead. When 


and went after the Chief's butcher to kill him. 


pected tokill him. He ordered the tribe to stand in a ring 


they got him to weigh enough they took him off the scales \ {> \\\ ; i 
Jl 4 


X. The butcher came down to the place where he ex- Wh > 8% 


in case of his escape, and each held his spear ready. One 
of them came forward and held him while the butcher fixed 
his spear. Poor Jack was very frightened and he tried very 
hard to get away, but he was held as if in a vice. 

XI. He was about to give himself up for lost when he heard 
his father say, ‘‘ Jack, are you not awake yet ?”’ 


Considerable variety in taste was exhibited in the 
choice of titles; among them were the following: How 


should call him so late at night, but hastily dressed himeelf and 
went down to the wharf with 


Tom's Love of the Sea was Cured, My Terrible Dream, 


his father where lay a ship 
all ready to weigh anchor 
and sail out of port. His 
father made his way among 
the crowd and accosted a 
man in navy blue clothes with 
his hands in his pockets and 
smoking a black, dirty pipe, 
and said: ‘* Here is a boy 
who would like to be a sail- 
or.” The man glanced at 
him, asked bis name and 
age, and said, ‘“‘ The ship 
will sail in half an hour and 
if he is ready to go at once, 
I will take him on board 


with me,’’ 


III. Things on shipboard 
were new and strange to him 
and after watching the proceedings a few moments, he thought he 
would go to bed; so he went up to the captain and asked him 
where he was going to sleep, but the captain ordered him aloft. 
Upon his saying that he could not climb, the captain, seizing a whip» 


Fia. 8. 
Little Joe Morgan Among the South Sea Islanders, 
The Boy that Ran Away, Sydney's Dream, Rupert’s 


Fic. 10. 


time.” Instruction in temperance and hygiene is perhaps 
responsible for the following effusion: “The sailors were 
arude set. They drank liquors, used profane words and 
played cards. They wanted Sydney to drink some whiskey, 
but as they put the glass to his lips he thought of his 
father who had told him never to touch any intoxicating 
drinks and he drew back.” The following thought savors 
somewhat of plagiarism: ‘The king had him put ina cage 
to fatten; he was fed on ber- : 


ries and raw meat for two weeks.” mY) 
In two instances, the charac- 


ters in the story were given his- 
torical names appropriate to 
their calling,—the captains were 
named Walter Raleigh and 
Henry Hudson. Ingenuity’ was 
also displayed in getting the un- 
fortunate boy out of the water 
and into a land inhabited by (77 


Wea 


— 


cannibals. 

A teacher in Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, made an enlarged = are) 
sketch of the pictures on the “— 
blackboard, which facilitated Fia. 11. 


matters greatly, and did further service as the subject 


Lesson, David’s Experience. It may be interesting to 


of an oral language lesson. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAR. 7, 1889. 


SyMPatuy is as important to a child as instruction. 


Puncrvua ity cannot be taught by words,—pupils must 
be trained in it. 


Purits should regard the teacher as their ideal in the 
matter of politeness. 


TAKE every opportunity to emphasize the superiority 
of character to reputation, of behavior to looks. 


MAssAcuusetTts raised for school purposes a quarter 
of a million dollars more in 1888 than in 1887. 


OPENING exercises should be a prelude to the day’s 
work,—something to be projected through the session. 


Wira all her advantages Massachusetts expends but 
one third of a cent on a dollar of her valuation for all 
school purposes. 


Tar Massachusetts Legislature is asked to repeal the 
law requiring counties to establish a truant school upon 
application of school boards. It is a little late in the 
world’s history to set the dial to turn the hands of prog- 
ress backward. 


Tue articles by Superintendent George Howland of 
Chicago, President DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin College, 
Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, and Dr. 
G. W. Ross of Canada are prepared for us as a digest of 
their addresses delivered in Washington this week. 


Ir for any cause you failed to read Helen Ainslie 
Smith’s New York letter, last week, do it now. It was 
one of the most important “thousand words” that has 
appeared in any educational paper in a year. As is her 
wont, Miss Smith had an “ exclusive” on it, too. By 
the by, the promptness, reliability, and readableness of 
her letters on school affairs ‘are a feature in educational 


‘ournalism for which the JouRNAL has just cause to be 
proud. 


Miss Mary E. Bort, of the Cook County Normal, has 
a Friday evening class of forty teachers from Chicago 
and Englewood for the study of literature. The class or 
ganized itself, or was organized independently of Miss 
Burt, and she was secured by them as the leader. The 
double parlors of one of the residences in Englewood are 
utilized, and when we were there in November, this class 
was quite the literary and social event of the town. Last 
year Col. F, W. Parker hada similar Monday night class, 
devoted to the study of psychology, with about fifty teach- 
ers present. 


New Haven’s experience in manual training is liable 
to have an influence upon the future of that question. It 
is used largely as a moral lever. Twenty-four boys are 
chosen from each of the ten grammar schools for the 
manual training school. No boy who has given his 
teacher trouble in discipline is allowed to join the class, 
and, as these are the very boys who most incline to it, it 
has toned up the conduct very materially. Three years 
ago there were three truant schools full; to-day there is 
not one, and manual training claims most of the credit 
for their dispersion. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


We rarely allow ourselves to be tempted into giving 
publicity to the many cheery words that come to us from 
our readers, but they are none the less grateful because 
seen only in the office. Here is a letter dated Feb. 16. 


2|written by one of the leading educational men of the 


Middle States, to whom we have looked up with reveren- 
tial admiration for a quarter of a century. It came upon 
one of those vexatious days in which an office seems fated 
to go wrong, and was therefore specially welcome. 


** As I lay down the last number of the JOURNAL, I yield to an 
impulse to take up my pen and express my admiration of its con- 
tents. It is putting it very mildly to say that it is worth the year’s 
subscription. The thanks of the profession are due you for bring- 
ing together in a single number the matured views of so many emi- 
nent thinkers. Permit me to express my appreciation of the gen- 
eral excellence of the JOURNAL. Its dignified and able discussions 
of the live questions of the day can but command the respect and 
confidence of the educational public.’’ 


TEACHERS EXEMPT. 


The best, among the many excellent features of the 
reform promised by the recent action of the Board of 
School Commissioners of New York City, is the exemp- 
tion of certain teachers from the supervisory services of 
the superintendent and his assistants. Few things are more 
ridiculous than for the supervisory force to feel called 
upon to “ go the rounds,” visiting all the teachers ina 
definite time, spending about the same length of time 
with each. 

Such a method directly wastes fully one third of the 
supervisor's school visiting time, and misuses more than 
another third. The New York exemption plan prevents 
both the waste and misuse. It provides that as soon as 
the ability, tact, and faithfulness of a teacher are estab- 
lished, she is to be exempt from their services and en- 
couraged to work out her own methods of attaining the 
required results. It further provides that those who have 
not thus established their ability to work wisely unaided, 
shall receive all the attention necessary from the super- 
visors, to the end that they shall either ultimately deserve 
exemption or the school shall be exempt from the service 
of such teachers. 

There are evidently men and women of brains behind 
the “reforms” in New York City school matters, and 
they can be trusted to accomplish practical results with 
the least waste of energy through the transformation. 


HOW SCHOOL TEACHERS ARE PAID. 


Chicago requires every one of the 1,600 teachers to ap- 
pear before the clerk of the board of education on a given 


the face of which is printed, “ Payable only for teachers 


salaries.” 

New York City pays by check. 

Philadelphia pays by a warrant on the city treasurer, 
drawn in the name of each teacher, and paid, usually, by 
some member of the board in each ward, who calls at the 
central schoolhouse of his ward. 

Boston allows the master to receipt the pay-roll for all 
his assistants. 

Milwaukee pays teachers with individual orders, which 
can be endorsed by the teacher and made payable to any 
one. The teacher must, however, either call upon the 
secretary of the board, and sign the “stub” in the order 
book, or fill out a blank in her home and mail to him. 
Omaha pays by individual checks sent the teachers. 
Des Moines pays through one of the banks, the teacher 
calling at his convenience. 

Atlanta pays by individual check on one of the city 
banks, and a general pay-roll is sent to each school for the 
signature of the teachers. 

Indianapolis sends the pay-rolls to the principals, who 
secure the individual signatures. The teachers are paid 
by individual checks, sent by messenger to each principal 
for his teachers. 

St. Paul requires each teacher to come to the treasur- 
er’s office for his money. 


THE FINANCIAL AUTHORITY. 


The Boston School Board is getting exercised over the 
question of its own financial authority, or lack of author- 
ity. It is not in itself a great educational question, 
though it may be easily magnified into such prominence. 
We confess that it looks now, from the Boston standpoint, 
as though things would be improved by giving the school 
board authority to expend as much money on schools and 
school buildings as it thinks wise ; but we have no sus- 
picion that the legislature will grant such authority, and 
we do not think it would be wise it they did. There 
would be several dangers: The members of the school 
board would be liable to be nominated by the politicians 
and elected by the people because of their record for 
economy, rather than for their knowledge of schools ; un- 
desirable candidates could easily bid for a large vote by 
promising a great reduction in taxes ; it would be impos- 
sible to have an election at a critical time educationally 
without a great disadvantage to the “better cause” ; it 
would tend to unduly magnify the financial side of edu- 
cational administration. We think the public confidence 
in the administration of the public schools of the East is 
the fact that they are under slight temptation to profit 
financially from their position. We think that in those 
cities where the school boards have greater financial priv 
ileges, they are appointed rather than elected. Men like 
Samuel B. Capen and Dr. J. G. Blake will have little 
trouble in securing for the schools, through the city coun- 
cil, whatever they really need. It is not wholly unfor 
tunate that they have to make the argument for the en 
lightenment of the public as well as the city council. 


WHO SHALL DECIDE? 


Charles H. Ham, the champion preéminent of manual 
training, declares that women should supplant men upon 
all school boards because they are less selfish. We sus- 
pect this will strike many of our readers as a trifle ludi- 
crous. It may be true, but we fail to see how it is to be 
proven, and who is to determine. All will agree that 
some men are much more selfish than some women, but 
it is equally true that some women are much more selfish 
than some men. It undoubtedly is true also that man’s 
experience with the world leads him to make his selfish- 
ness much more public than that of his sister; but it is an 
Open question whether in the same field, with the same 
contests and the same temptations, woman would be less 
selfish than man. 

He further says that woman has made such vast prog- 
ress in the last fifty years in America because she has 
been spared the “ stupefying influence ” and loss of time 
involved in college and professional training. | Conse- 


Saturday, and sign the pay-roll as he takes his money. 
St. Louis pays the teachers with individual checks, upon 


quently, the average woman, who has not been afflicted 
with higher training, is vastly superior, more intelligent, 
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more capable, and wiser than the man who has been stu- 
pefied and intellectually debased by intellectual culture 
and professional training. We give his word for all this, 
and state his conclusion that all educational direction and 
leadership should therefore be put into their hands, and 
that upon principle they alone should be principals of 
schools, superintendents of systems of schools, directors 
of educational affairs, and members of school boards. 


A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


A bill to establish a national university for the educa- 
tion of teachers was introduced in the United States Sen- 
ate, by Senator Stewart of Nevada some time since, and 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. It 
proposes to give all needed instruction in fact and theory, 
in the philosophy and art of teaching. It shall avoid 
everything partisan and sectarian, in the appointments, 
teaching, and management ; it is to be under the control 
of a board of regents consisting of the various cabinet 
officers ; the president shall hold office for life or during 
good behavior ; the faculty shall have the general internal 
management; the tuition, rooms, board, lodging, text- 
books, and stationery, shall be furnished the students 
free of charge ; the course shall be four years ; the Pres- 
ident shall annually appoint to the university fifty stu- 
dents ; each senator, member, and delegate to Congress 
shall appoint from his constituency one student each year ; 
the appointments shall be made one year in advance of 
admission ; it shall be for both male and female students ; 
the proportion of male and female students shall be as 
nearly equal as possible ; appointees must be between the 
ages of 17 and 22; every appointee must take oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States, also to 
“maintain and defend the sovereignty of the United 
States, paramount to any and all allegiance, sovereignty, 
or fealty to any state, county, or country whatsoever ” ; 
the students shall receive twenty dollars a month while 
in the university; graduates of the university shall 
through life, when teaching, in addition to all other com- 
pensation, receive from the treasurer of the United States 
twenty dollars a month. One million dollars is asked 
for to accomplish all this. 


NEEDED, EXPERTS. 


Things have changed since the teacher won his glory 
through a monopoly of the school idea. Then there were 
few cities or large towns, while now America is almost 
entirely in cities or towns of over four thousand inhabi- 
tants. Then there were no graded schools ; now there are 
few other than graded. Then all the school needed was 
good teaching ; now a system is as essential to a large 
town as the school, and administration is almost as indis- 
pensable as teaching. In earlier times, all that was ex- 
pected of the school was the teaching of the three R’s. 
The home disciplined, the church looked sharply after the 
morals, and the people, being homogeneous, had no prob- 
lems to solve through the school. There was, then, no 
oceasion for an expert, but, quite the reverse, he would 
have been an intrusion. Now, the home does little for 
the child by way of discipline or training ; the church does 
little by way of definite character-forming in childhood ; 
and the state has problems, political, economic, industrial, 
and social, that must be solved through the schools. The 
school would scarcely exist to-day for the mere teaching 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The individual school cannot solve problems of such 
moment as those now presented; the schools as a whole 
must be unified and systematized. The demand of to-day 
is for reliable experts. It is impossible for the average 
teacher to read widely and critically while burdened with 
the cares and vexation of a school in which reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, literature, 
physiology, civics, drawing, sewing, cooking, carpentry, 
and gymnastics, must be so efficiently taught that the 
school may be put on dress parade at any moment. The 
woman teacher does not receive a sufficient salary to give 
the financial, social, or literary independence requisite 
for her to become an expert. The principal of a large 
school is usually too heavily freighted with responsibility, 
is involved in administrative complications, and came into 
the profession too early to become a broadly read special- 


ist. The superintendent’s routine supervisory duties 
usually make it impracticable, frequently distasteful, for 
him to do the reading, thinking, and observing indispen- 
sable to an expert. The expert of to-morrow must be 
trained, and must be given leisure for development. 
Where is the man or woman of wealth who will endow a 
professorship in some normal school, or found a special 
school for the training of successful teachers to study at their 
leisure the school problems of to-morrow ? The philanthro- 
pist can find no better use for his money than to encour- 
age ardent, thoughtful teachers, through generous provis- 
ion, to make a specialty of the study of school problems. 
Experts are needed, and unless they are provided from 
the teachers’ ranks, there will be imposed upon us callow 
youth who will know nothing of the schools, but will as- 
sume to be specialists in order to use the school to launch 
some pet vagary. ‘ 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Atthe last meeting of the Submasters’ Club, at Young's, Geo A. 
Walton, agent of the State Board of Education, was the guest ; Fred 
H. Ripley, of the Andrews School, presided, ——Prof. B. F. Tweed 
was elected an honorary member at the last meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club.——The Wednisday Night Club of 
Weymouth, held its seventh anniversary recently, with R. 
Downs, of the high school, as president. This is one of the few 
eminently successful suburban socio-literary clubs, and much of its 
success is due to the attention given it by such men as Mr. Downs, 
Supt. G. C, Fisher, Principal Torrey, and other schoolmasters of 


the town. 
* * 


A. P. Stone, LL.D., of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
has gone to Thompsonville, Ga., and he will remain in the South 
tillsummer, No educational man has better earned the right to 
eat strawberries out of season than he. 

* * * 

James F. Beard, one of the members of the Somerville School 
Board, prepared the annual report of the committee. It is a de- 
parture from their usual custom to have a member of the board 
prepare the report in extenso, and it was so satisfactory that this 
usually dignified body greeted it with applause. By the report it 
appears that the schools are overcrowded and that a twelve-room 
building must be erected at once. The high school now contains 
425 pupils, and it is recommended that it be divided and an English 
high school established. It also recommends the further enlarge- 


ment of the kindergarten plan and the teaching of music in the 


primary schools. 
* * 


The Colby alumni banqueted at the Vendome recently, 85 being 
present. The professors reported the college to be in excellent condi- 
tion, Dr. Larkin Danton, ’55, was elected president for the coming 
year. Among the speakers of the evening were Supt. G. C. Fisher, 
69, of Weymouth, and A. H. Kelly, ’73, of the Lyman School, 


East Boston. Mr. Edgar O. Silver was one of the guests of the 
evening. George Kennan’s Lowell Institute Lectures, in Hunt- 
ington Hall, have been not only ahead of anything else given in this 
city this season, but equal to anything ever given, if one may judge 
from the critical character and size of the audiences, and from the 
uniform appreciation and enthusiasm.—— Mark Twain, James 
Whiteomb Riley, and Bill Nye, made one of the grandest evening 
entertainments that Boston has ever witnessed, and yet Professor 
Blish’s recitations, in his Tremont Temple ‘‘ Annual,’’ the evening 
before, have been pronounced by many as witty, brilliant, and more 
successfully rendered. An attempt was made on Wednesday to 
have ‘‘ An Evening with Ben Hur,’’ at Music Hall. The expec- 
tations were high; the realisations were disappointing. 


The ‘‘ Authors’ Reading,” given in behalf of the International 
Copyright Association at Boston Museum, was a great success. 
Pres. Charles W. Eliot presided. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes hon- 
ored the occasion, and among others who read from their own 
writings were Charles Dudley Warner, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 


George W. Cable, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mark Twain, and John 
Boyle O’ Reilly. The honorary members of the Association, among 
whom are Robert C. Winthrop, James Russell Lowell, George 
William Cartis, John G. Whittier, Hon. George Bancroft, Pres. 
Noah Porter, Hon. Joseph R. Hawley (of Connecticut), Hon. 
Jonathan Chace (of Rhode Island), Edwin Booth, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, and Frederick O. Prince, were well represented. 
* 


The Bridgewater Club held its annual meeting at the United 
States Hotel on Friday evening, J. M. Dill, of the Andrew School, 
presiding with great skill, specially as a toastmaster. There were 
some sixty of the alumni about the tables. Upon either side of the 
president was the president-elect, Dr. C. Irving Fisher, of Tewks- 
bury, and Principal Albert G. Boyden; opposite them were See. 
E. W. Sampson of Newton, and secretary-elect, G. E. Guild. The 
addresses were by Mr. Boyden and Dr. Fisher, N. T. Allen, of the 
West Newton Classical School; Dr. L. G. Lowe, Bridgewater 
John D. Billings, Cambridge; Rev. A. E. Winship; J. Bullock, 
Bunker Hill School; George H. Martin and George A. Walton, 
agents of the Board of Education. Among those present were 
John Kneeland and Robert C. Metcalf, supervisors; J. Milton 
Hall, Providence; W. H. Ladd and O. F. Bryant, Chauncy 
Hall School; A. C. Boyden, Bridgewater; Alfred Banker, Ed- 
ward Southworth, Fred O. Ellis, and W. B. Atwood, Boston mas- 
ters; L. P. Howard, F. H. Ripley, Darius Hadley, F. E. Court- 
ney, and F. M. Weis, submasters; Solon Whitney, Watertown ; 
Levi F. Warren, Newton; I. Freeman Hall, Leominster; B. F. 
Drake, Waltham; Clarence Boylston, Milton; Dr. J. W. Hay- 
ward, Tannton; J. G. Nickerson, Boston; George G. Edwards, 
Newton; Frank L. Keith, Marblehead; E. E. Sherman, J. H. 
Burdett, H. B. Doiand, C. E. Adams, J. F. Seully, F. H. Kelley, 
T. B. Pollard of Quincy, J. Boylston, C. A. Storer, and W. A. 


Rod 
WARREN WINTHROP, 


— 
FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM 8H. HILLS, 


NO ENCORE. 


I dreamed a dream the other night ; 

So strange it was, full of delight, 

I gladly would have wakened never, 

But dreamed that dream right on forever. 


Next night at early eve retired, 

Thoughts of that dream my hopes inspired, 
Than let such fiends my heart-strings sever, 
I'd rather lie awake forever. 


It is astonishing how easy it is to plan out afterward what we 
had our only chance to do the day before. 

Some of the Western papers are asking the question ‘‘ Why 
Don’t Men Marry ?’’ Seven dollars a week is the principal reason 
with a good many of them around here. 

The man who has a two-year-old baby just beginning to talk may 
not be a shining light in society but he never seems to be at a loss 
for topics of conversation. 

The proposed plan to have all physicians put in uniform will not 
meet with popular favor. The brass buttons would shine out too 
conspicuously.in the bill. 

Among ‘‘ young ladies’’ the impression seems to be gaining 
ground that it utterly unfits a girl for success as a type-writer if 
she knows how to spell. 


ONCE WAS ENOUGH. — 


“* A fool can ask questions but it takes a wise man to answer 
them,” said the small boy sententiously to the teacher who had 
given him a geographical poser. 


But he never made a sententious remark like that in that school 


again, 


THIS AND THAT. 


O March that blusters, and March that blows, 
What color under your footsteps glows ! 
Beauty you summon from winter snows, 
And you are the pathway that leads to the rose. 
—Celia Thaxter. 

— Mr. William D, Howells has just celebrated his fifty-second 
birthday. 

— A library composed of books written wholly by women is to 
be established in Paris. 

— The largest organ in the world is now being built for Sydney. 
It will cost about $75,000, 

— A Chinaman in New York has started an evening school to 
teach the English language to his own countrymen, 

— General Greely’s work on Arctic research is an edition of 
4,500 copies. Of these 1,250 are for the Senate, 2,500 for the 
House, and 750 for the Signal Service. 

— The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
will meet at Toronto, Aug. 27 to Sept. 3; the first general session 
will be held on Aug, 28, the council meeting on the 27th. 

— The first American flag ever used is owned by a Mrs. Staf- 
ford, of Edgartown, Mass., who carried it to Washington for use 
in the inaugural procession. She has been offered over $1,000 for 
the flag. 

— The artists who prepared the cyclorama of the Battle of Get- 
tysburg are now at work upon the Battle of Big Horn. Mrs. 
Custer, with the aid of General Sherman and several army officers, 
is dictating the libretto. 

— Sorosis, the pioneer woman’s club, is to celebrate its twenty- 
first anniversary by a convention of woman’s clubs, to be held in 
New York the 18th, 19th, and 20th of March. A delegate has been 
invited from each distinctive woman’s club. 

— Miss Marie A. Brown, the enthusiastic advocate of the theory 
that America was discovered by Leif Ericsson, has started a weekly 
paper in Chicago, which she names after the Norse navigator, with 
the motto, ‘* Honor te whom honor is due.”’ 

— The committee organized by General Sherman to arrange a 
celebration of General Grant’s birthday, on April 27, have decided 
upon a banquet at Delmonico’s on the evening of that day. It is 
hoped that ex-Governor Long will deliver the oration of the oc- 
casion. 

— A fair will be held at Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, 
about the 11th, the proceeds of which are to be used for the Schol- 
arship Fund, the needs of which justify a renewed appeal to the 
friends of the academy who have been familiar with the history of 
school for the thirteen years of its existence. Contributions should 
be sent to Mr. A. Pitts, 61 Bedford street, Saxton’s River. 

— As there is nowhere a full collection of the minerals and eco- 
nomic products of the state of Maine,it has been decided to begin such 
a collection in connection with the geological department of Colby 
University, the collection to embrace not only those materials found 
in the state which are of economic importance, but also those which 
are of scientific interest. Donations to this collection are asked for, 
and may be sent to W. S. Bayley, Colby University, Waterville, Me. 

— Among the most attractive as well as valuable remembrances 
of James Russell Lowell’s seventieth birthday is The Critic for Feb. 
23, in which are arranged with exquisite taste, seventy letters and 
poems of greeting and congratulation, addressed to the poet by 
prominent American and English men and women. Among those 
represented are Alfred Tennyson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edmund 
C. Stedman, Edith M. Thomas, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and John 
Fiske. 

— ‘* What are the four great lakes between Canada and the 
Gulf of Mexico ?’’ asked a Lewiston mother of her youngest and 
only, whose geography she was conning. ‘‘ Water,’’ said the boy. 
The mother pondered a moment, and looked into the geograph 
again and found herself inerror. She should have asked ‘* Whic 
are the four great lakes ?’’ etc. This question repeated, the boy 
answered correctly. It’s a smart seven-year-old who knows the 
difference between what and which,—Lewiston Journal, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 


Often, in discussion, a difference of opinion is due to a difference 
in understanding some term involved. Especially is this true in 
grammar, when, unhappily, many terms are employed with great 
latitade of meaning. It is hardly the part of caution, say nothing 
of courtesy, to accuse an opponent of ignorance before a careful 
attempt is made to ascertain the sense in which the disputed terms 


are used, 
In the space which Mr. R. E. Binford devotes to a notice of a 


former article of mine in the JOURNAL, he accuses me twice of 
ignorance of grammatical principles. My use of the term cognate 
as applied to the accusative, furnishes one occasion for this charge. 


In deferes I urge,— 

1. That the term, as employed by different grammarians, is ex- 
ceedingly elastic. 

2. That I used the word precisely as does Prof. W. W. Goodwin 
in his Greek grammar, $159, and the remark preceding, §158. 

In another place he says, ‘‘ He [Mr. Evans] does not seem to be 
cognizant, however, of the law of grammar which I must here 
make bold to declare, that if in the predicate of a simple sentence 
there are two nouns, one limiting the other, the limiting noun must 
be an appositive or a genitive.’’ 

If by a simple sentence he means one which contains but a single 
verb form, the above remark lacks pertinence; for, as I inserted 
an infinitive between the two nouns, I was not discussing a single 
sentence at all, If, on the other hand, asimple sentence be detined 
as one which contains but one verb, irrespective of infinitives or 
participles, the statement as above made is radically false. 

As the whole matter turns on the definition of the word predicate, 
as here used, I will venture to discuss at some length the subject of 
predicate constructions, 

A substantive is a noun or its equivalent. 

Any word or group of words modifying a substantive, as such, is 
adjectival in its nature, and may be treated as an adjective. 

An adjective may modify a substantive in one of two ways,— 

1, It may either be applied directly to the substantive (Hx.—The 


white horse), or,— 
2. It may be joined by some copulative verb,—quite commonly 


tobe. (Er.—The horse 18 white.) 

The firat form of modification is called attributive; the second, 
predicate. 

When the adjectival element is a noun, denoting the same person 
or thing as the modified substantive, the same distinction holds 
good. Examples: 

Att.—Jupiter, a god of the Romans. 

Pred.—Jupiter WAS a god of the Romans, 

Such a noun used attributively is called an appositive ; such a 
noun used predicatively is called a predicate noun. 

The essential distinction lies entirely in the manner of modifica- 
tion. If a copulative verb is interposed between the modifying 
noan and the noun moditied, the former is a predicate noun; if not, 
it is an appositive. 

The predicate construction occurs with infinitives and participles, 
as well as with finite verbs. Nor is it essential that the copulative 
verb be always expressed, so long as it can be readily supplied. 
The omission of the verb be in Greek and Latin is familiar to all 
classical students. In English the same omission is by no means 
infrequent. In the sentence, ‘‘ I consider him (to be) my friend,”’ 
it is immaterial whether ** to be’’ is expressed or not. 

The chief characteristic of these coustructions, both attributive 
and predicate, whether in adjectives proper or nouns, is the agree- 
ment in grammatical form between the substantive and its modifier, 

This point might be illustrated ia English, A more highly in- 
flected language, like the Greek, would afford a greater variety of 
examples. 

Tue nominative being so common, I need not illustrate. A fine 
instance of the genitive occurs in the Anabasis, Bk. I, Chap. 
IX., §29 mapa piv Kipou doiAov dvroc. Now from beside Cyrus 
sluve,’’ 

The dative oceurs in Herodotus, Bk. VIL, §35: coi d xara 
Sixny dpa obdeig Ober we bovre Te Kai GAuvpe 
** And with justice no man sacrifices to thee as being a treacherous 
and briny stream.”’ 

The accusative occurs commonly in connection with the infinitive 
of the copula be. In Greek, as in English, it is immaterial whether 
the infinitive is expressed or not. Example: 

kal bv mirrdv oi elvat, taxyv airdy eipe Kipy 
Bk. 1., Chap IX., And whom this 
man thought to be /uith/u! to himself, him he quickly found (to be) 
more friendly to Cyrus. 

An instance of predicate noun instead of adjective occurs in §19 
of the same chapter: ¢/ teva dpwy dewodv olkovounv. * And 
if he ever saw anyone being a great manager.”’ 

The appositive constraction is far different, as the following sen- 
tence shows: Kail fuvapyovrag airy tidovto,  Anpoobévny rdv 
‘AAxcobévoug (vioev), ** And (to be) colleagues with him, they chose 
both Demosthenes, the son of Alkisthenes,’’ ete, 

The word son, omitted in Greek, is a true appositive. No copu- 
lative verb can be inserted between it and iis noun. Culleagues, on 
the other hand, is a predicate noun, the verb to be being obviously 
understood, 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident that there is a class of 
verbs which take after them two accusatives related to each other 
as substantive and predicate modifier,—either noun or adjective ; 
i. ¢., to make the construction complete, a copulative verb must be 
inserted between them. This class of verbs is the one the grammars 
refer to as verbs of making, choosing, calling, NAMING, electing, 
ete, These verbs, in the passive, become true copulatives, and the 
predicate accusative becomes predicate nominative, 

Lagree with Mr. Binford that strictly neither ascusative is the 
direct object. The real object is the infinitive proposition. In the 
sentence, | consider him (to be) wise, the real object of ‘‘ consider ” 
is ‘him to be wise.’’ Just so in the sentence, I consider that he 
is wise, the real object of ‘‘ consider ’’ is, ‘‘ that he is wise.’”’ This 
object is further internal, rather than external. 

_ While, therefore, strictly speaking, neither accusative is the 
direct object of the verb, I can see no objection to stating that these 
verbs take two accusatives of the same person or thing, one of 
which is predicate,—a statement in accordance with the facts, and 
sufficiently accurate for practical purposes, 

In regard to the disposal of bry in the sentence, ‘‘ Music was 
taught the boy,’’ I am also ubliged to differ with Mr. Binford. I 
should regard the word, as thus used, a dative and not an accusa- 
tive. The construction arose, I think, from the common tendency 


consider the external object after this verb a dative even in th 
of teachers not conversant with 
or Greek would supply to in parsing the word in either case. + rom 
this mistaken notion, it was retained in the passive, furnis ing an 
instance of what is really an external object with @ passive verd,— 

struction both rare and anomalous. 
7 ‘Cushing Ashburnham, Mass, ALFRED H. EvANs. 


SUBURBAN’S HONESTY. 


‘‘ Suburban,” in his article “‘ Why I Became a Teacher,” told 
“the truth’; and it is my intention, with your permission, to 
thank him through the columns of the JOURNAL for his frankness. 

We as teachers are hearing at all educational conventions such 
flowery dissertations on the magnitude of the ‘love ’’ that prompted 
the speakers to be teachers, that we begin to wonder what will be- 
come of the poor sinful mortals who are anxious to receive at the 
end of the month a check for the past work. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, this world beheld one per- 
fect teacher working for love ; but in this nineteenth century, how 
large a faculty could a school command, the pay roll of which for 
nine or ten months is love, love, love? It is to be admitted that 
many teachers are working almost for love, still even the pittance 
received has its charms. ' 

On the other hand, no trne teacher can remain in the work with- 
out loving it, and using in its progress all the force and energy of 
his body, mind, and soul; still at times, nature is bound to assert 
her claims, call us back to earth, and demand a few of the plain 
and ordinary things of this world,—bread, butter, boots, and 


shoes. 
Let but the ‘‘Suburbans’’ of our profession speak, and it will be 
seen that a three thousand dollar salary exerts its influence, and in 


i I t to ids in the ‘‘ tricks of the trade.”’ 
many instances, | regre say, aids in WR Ww. 


‘ROBERT ELSMERE.” 


I recently heard a literary lady remark that Robert E/smere was 
written in the ‘‘ purest of pure English.’’ Is this estimate correct ? 
Notice the following random quotations : 

** The sun, about to descend before very long.’’ 

‘* Preference of a thing.’’ 

‘* Excuse her the duties of life.”’ 

** Never for years.”’ 

** Have got ’’ for ‘‘ have.”’ 

‘* Tatimity,’’ not in Webster. 

The use of ‘‘ directly,’’ in the sense of ‘‘ as soon as,’’ may pase 
as English ; but the expression, ‘‘ What a brick! ’’ is too evidently 
American. 

And bere is a quartet of words that strike one as odd: ‘‘ Pro- 
tectingness,’’ ‘* Missishness,’’ ‘‘ Handsomeness,’”’ ‘‘ Cussedness.’’ 

On the whole, we think Mrs. Ward is too careless to be entitled 
to the high praise of using only the ‘‘ purest of pure English.’’ 

C. J. PRESCOTT, Jersey City. 


--- 


THE PRESENT FRENCH MINISTRY. 


This evening President Carnot signed a decree (Thursday, Feb. 
21) appointing M. Tirard premier and minister of commerce; M. 
Constans, minister of the interior; M. Rouvier, minister of finance ; 
M. Thevenot, minister of justice; M. Fallieres, minister of educa- 
tion; M. Faye, minister of agriculture; M. Gues-Guyot, minister 
of public works; M. De Freycinet, minister of war; Admiral 
Jaures, minister of marine; M. Couriel, minister of foreign affairs. 
The new ministers took office on Friday, the 22d, and their declar- 
ation was read on Saturday, the 23d, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Will some person of scientific turn explain the curious phe- 
newenon of ‘‘ singing sands’’ along various sea-beaches. 
A. C. DELANO, Stanstead, Can. 


— To “ Learner,” in issue of Feb. 7: The Elgin Marbles were 
bought by the British Museum in 1815, at a cost of $175,000, 
ANGLO-AMERICAN, New York. 


— To ‘‘ F. A. C.’’: Unless the key to the Bastile has been moved 
since last Thanksgiving Day, it hangs in a small glass case, where 
it was placed by Washington himself, in the parlor of the Washing- 
ton mansion, Mt. Vernon, Va. W. R. W. 


— Will some one please state why, in the answers to the exam- 
ination questions sent out with the JouRNAL of Jan. 31, the verb 
‘*rose,’”’ in the clause, ‘‘ Alexander rose early,’’ is placed in the 
active voice ? W. R. W. 


— What cities, if any, have abolished written examinations as a 
test for promotion in the public schools? If there are any such 
cases, what tests have they adopted as a means of grading ? 

a. A. M. 

We published in our last issue an article from Hon. E. E. 
White, which is probably the best answer ever given to this ques- 
tion.—[ Ep. 
— Credit for explanation of ‘‘ Curious Calculation,” in issue of 
Feb. 14, to H. W. Loomis, New Haven, Ct. ; Andrew Foulds, Jr., 
Passaic, N. J.; William J. Pope, Passaic, N. J.; Milton L. 
McGrew, Passaic, N. J. 

— Credit for “ Answers to Questions in Foreign Bi oe 

ography 

(Feb. 14), to Mrs. M, L. Brayton, Dansville, N. Y.; A Southern 
oo Bardstown, Ky. ; First Class in Salstonstall Grammar School, 
Salem, Mass.; also to 7th Grade, Ow High School 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 
— For ‘‘ Answers to Questions in American Biography ”’ in issue 


of Feb. 7, credit to Mrs. M. L. Brayton, Danaville, N. Y.; Vilol 
J. Williams, Kansas City, Mo. ithe 


— To “‘ Byway’: A Lettre de Cachet, once so common and mis- 
chievous in France, and to whose influence is attributed in great 
part the uprising of the indignant populace that destroyed the Bas- 
tile, was a writ of seizure of the person. These lettres were fur- 
nished by government in blanks, to be filled with the name of any 
one the holder chose, and in a multitude of instances were made 
the medium of spite and revenge, the person seized being thrown 
into prison indefinitely, without a form of trial, and often without 


the least knowledge of what he was accused. 
FRANCOIS, Cincinnati, O. 


— What is the origin of the ‘‘ Tonic Sol-fa”’ system of =a 


We had supposed that everybody was acquainted with the origin 
of this much-talked-of system, but we have learned that many 
things pass our eye unnoticed until we have special interest in them. 
John Curwen, a Congregational clergyman of England, attempted 
to teach singing to the children of his parish. He was not a musi- 
cian, and he thought it easier to invent a new method of writing 
music than to learn the old methods. His fundamental idea is that 
music has two sides,—the instrumental, which is ip a sense artifi- 
cial; and the vocal, which is natural. He prepared a system of 
notation designed for singers ouly.—[ED. 


FACTS. 
VELOCITY OF WINDS. 
Velocity of Force of Winds t » the Common 
Wind in miles square foot in avoirdu- names of 
per hour. pois pounds, winds. 
1 Hardly perceptible breeze. 
4to 5 .08 to .128 Gentle wind. 
10 to 15 .492 to 1.1 Pleasant, brisk gale. 
20 to 25 1.96 to 3.07 Very brisk. 
30 to 35 4.42 to 6.02 High wind. 
40 7.87 Very high. 
50 12.3 Storm. 
60 17.71 Great storm. 
80 31.49 Hurricane. 
100 49,2 Violent hurricane. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


The life-boats round the English coast during the past year res- 
cued no Jess than 617 persons. 


Baron Liebig, the great German chemist, says that ‘‘as much 
flour as can lie on the point of a table-knife contains as much nu- 
tritive constituents as eight quarts of the best and most nutritious 
beer that is made.”’ 


There are only four states with an area of more than 100,000 square 
miles. When we come to the territories, Alaska shoots far ahead, 
with its area of 577,390 square miles, or nearly four times that of 
any other territory. 


The deepest ocean soundings were recently made by the British 
surveying ship ‘‘ Egeria,’’ the one depth being 4,295, the other 
4,430 fathoms (about equal to five English miles). The first 
sounding was made in latitude 24° 37’ south, longitude 175° 8’ west, 
the last sounding some twelve miles to the south. 


The first purchase of trees for the Stanford Arboretum in Cali- 
fornia, included 476 varieties of deciduous trees, 229 varieties of 
evergreen trees, 40 varieties of hardy azaleas, 40 varieties of rho- 
dodendrons, 40 varieties of camellias, 136 varieties of ornamental 
vines, and 272 varieties of fruits. Several cars were required to 
transport the mass to California. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P, MATZ. 
Reading, Pa. 


ment of Mathematics, 
Z, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(Z) By W. H. Mazwell, Ann Arbor, Mick.—Two points are 
ina pps | =< joined by straight lines, with each 
ether and with the center of the circle. What is the ch 
the triangle thus formed is acute-angled ? it asa 


Solution by the Editor. 
Let O be the center of the circle, A the remoter of the two ran- 
dom points A and A’, and r the (arbitrary) radius of the circle in 
which the random points A and A’ 
are taken. The A AOA’ is acute- 
D angled only when the random point 
B A’ is in the are BC; that is, the 


C number of favorable chances is pro- 
LEN portional to 2BC, and the whole 
ET— number of chances is proportional 
O to the circumference of the circle 
passing through the random point 
A’, Represent OA’ by x, and OA 
by y; then, obviously, x varies 
from 0 to y, since the random 
is to be any- 
- w ween O and the d 
point A. _ The random point A, however, ranges independently 
“po the a oe is arbitrarily assumed as r ; therefore, 
ries from r. For any particular tion of 
that A AOA’ is acute-angled ia 
2rsin~ (x + y) sin (2 — 
x 
Hence the required chance is 


c= f C-.2ndy.2ndz ~ f ‘andy.2ndz 
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| 
OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the sizeand form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4io, 8vo, 12mo, a ee line indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. } 


Tue Evrerrean. A choice collection of popular cho- 
ruses, quartets, and part-songs, designed for the use of high 
schools, academies, seminaries, grammar schools, choral societies, 
singing clubs, ete. Comprising I., Choruses and Part-Songs ; 
II., National and Patriotic Songs; III., Selected Hymns and 
Tunes. Selected, compiled, and arranged by John W. Tafts. 
Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co. 261 pp., 104x8. Price, $1.25. 


This is a beautiful book, unrivaled in many particulars. Its 
size, binding, paper, and press work are exquisite. Nearly 200 
pages are devoted to choruses and part-songs adapted to high 
schools, academies, and seminaries, many of which are of a higher 
character than is to be found in the ordinary school music-book. 
Several of the choicest songs and solos rendered by the leading 
male quartets and soloists of the country have been modified just 
enough to bring them within the range of high school voiees. 
Among the choice and unusual so: are ‘‘ Ave Maria®’ ‘‘ Hark! 
the Vesper Hymn,’”’ ‘‘ Hark! the Village Maids,’’ ‘‘See our 
Oars,”’ Sleep, Lady, Sleep,’’ ‘‘ The Image of the Rose,” and 
** The Postilion.”” 

The national patriotic songs are the most striking feature of the 
book. Every great American patriotic hymn is here produced, the 
music being toned down when necessary for school use. ‘‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner,’’ probably the most thrilling of our songs, 
has never been available for school use till now. ‘‘ Hail Colam- 
bia,’’ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,”’ and many others, not all American, are in the list of 
adapted hymns. 

Part IIL, Selected Hymns and Tunes, contains the choicest de- 
votional and ennobling hymns, of a character to be rendered with 
good effect by high school pupils. The index not only preeents an 
alphabetical arrangement of the songs, with name of author, num- 
ber of hymn and page, but also indicates the voices for which each 
is adapted. 


SonENCHEIN’s Encyc.Lorepia OF Epucation. Arranged 
aud Edited by Alfred Ewen Fletcher. Syracuse’: C. W. Bar 
deen. 562 pp., 9x6}. Price, $3.75. 

Members of the profession jointly will welcome this supply of a 
want in a handbook of reference on all subjects connected with ed- 
ucation, its history, theory, and practice, ‘To be obliged to resort 
to the ponderous library volumes in their lengthy array and multi- 
farious divisions, in order to find,—if one happens to be so fortu- 
nate,—something wanted for instantaneous use, carries with it all 
the fascination and nerve tonic to a teacher that the process of 
evaporating a hogshead of sea water for filling the salt cellars, with 
breakfast waiting, would to a chef. It comprises articles by 
eminent educational specialists, among whom we notice the names 
of Oscar Browning, J. 8S. Curwen, Principal Donaldson, Sir Philip 
Magnus, David Salmon, Arthur Sidgwick, Professor James Sally, 
and Alfred Milnes, of London University. The staff of contribu- 
tors has kept in view the object to make the work useful to all who 
are interested in educational questions, and particularly to those 
engaged in the work of teaching, whether in elementary, secondary, 
or higher schools. Their perspicnous aim has been to present edu- 
cational facts and to elucidate educational questions by bringing 
out the purely pedagogical features. It is to be emphasized that | 
this work of so wide a scope is complete in one volume, the alpha- | 
betically arranged matter extending from A to Z. Asan appendix, 
is given a carefully compiled biography of pedagogy. This will be 
seen to be a truly comprehensive equipment; the mind of the pos- 
sessor must grow on what it feeds upon. ‘The type is simply per- 
fect. An artistically designed cover will not prove an objection to 
those who believe in joining beauty to utility. 


Tue Gotpen Woor. By Mrs. Isla Sitwell. London: 

T. Nelson & Sons. 335 pp., 74x54. Prive, $1.25. 

Aunt JupitH. From the same publishers. Same size; 220 pp. 

Price, $1.00. 

Something of the tone of the first-named book may be gathered 
from the following passage in the introduction: ‘‘ Then I turned 
me round, and lo! one stood by me in white raiment, and he said 
unto me, ‘What wouldst thou?’ And I made reply unto him, 
‘Sir, to what purpose is this weaving ?’ And he answered and 
said, ‘They make hangings for the Palace of the Great King.’ 
And his words were strange unto me, for many of the webs were 
bat little fitting such a purpose. But he said once more, ‘ Such is 
their work.’’’ The story of the Gresham household, and of Dalci- 
bel and Katharine’s weaving of daily duties into a golden web, is 
an exceedingly pleasant one. 

The other is the story of a loving life, of one whose motto was: 


‘* Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee.’’ 


The name of Grace Beaumont, as the writer, S eee ficti- 
tious, but the book reads like a well-told tale of experiences ; 
the opening chapter, descriptive of a school quarrel, conveys a 
wise lesson. 

A or THE E1gHTeentH CeNnTuRY ; OR, CICELY’S 
Cuorce. By Mary Harriott Norris. New York: Phillips & 
Hant. 275 pp., 7x5. 

A volume as unique as it is attractive. The design indicated in 
the title is carried out with remarkable skill and fidelity ; in a very 
pleasing narrative we are shown the manners, fashions in dress, 
and social usages of the last century, the author having adopted 
the style of colloquial English used by the upper classes in London 


at that period. Bat her highest and perbaps her most successful 
aim has been to present facts conn with the rise of Methodism | 
and the lives of the Wesleys, socially and religiously, and, as it , 
were, to bring back upon the world’s stage contemporary histor- ; 
ical characters. To a certain profitable extent the book is a study 
of the great religions movement of which John and Charles Wesley 
were leaders. Cicely’s account of her preseutation at court in the 


fortune ‘* revealed’? by Count Cagliostro in his uncanny apartments, | 


of ber “‘ nearly receiving a proposal,”’ of the Handel commemora- 
tion, and ultimately of her being married by Mr. Wesley, can be 
appreciated only when taken directly from the book. 


Povisnep Stones AND SHARPENED Arrows. By C. W. 
Bibb. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 373 pp., 74x 5. 
A collection of Scripture texts and illustrations for the Christian 

worker and the home, which the author affectionately dedicates to 

his reverend father. The manifest purpose in the preparation of 
the book is to serve preachers, teachers, and active Christians in all 
fields, with effective figures for illustrating religious truth ; to stim- 
ulate to a higher sense of duty to God and men ; and to point souls 
to Him of whom the prophets foretold that he should “ save the 
people from their sins.’’ Careful and discriminating arrangement 
preserves the contents from the approach to monotony which not 
unfrequently mars the effect of similar collections; the anecdotes 
are characterized by dignity no less than by aptness, and the vol- 


ume will unquestionably exert a good influence. It is furnished | w 


with a copious index to Bible texta. 


Ancient Spanish HistoricaAL AND ROMAN- 
TIC. Translated, with Notes, by J. G. Lockhart. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 209 pp., 7} x4}. Price, $1.50. 

This volume is well fitted to impart to English readers a fair 
knowledge of Spanish minstreisy in the sixteenth century and 
earlier,—a mass of popular poetry which has never yet received the 
attention to which it is entitled. It is by far the oldest and largest 
collection to be found in the literature of any European nation. All 
the principal features of ancient Spanish history may be found 
more or less distinctly sketched among the productions of these 
minstrels; they are pervaded by a uniformly high tone of senti- 
ment, such as might be expected to distinguish the popular poetry 
of a proud, haughty, free, and warlike nation. That they originally 
exerted a powerful iufluence over the national thought and feeling 
cannot be questioned ; they call to mind the saying, *‘ Let me write 
the songs of a people, and I care not who makes their laws.”’ 


ALDEN’s MAntTFoLp CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. With Illustrations. New York: John B. Alden, 
bry pp., nearly 8x5. Price, in half morocco, 65 cts. ; in cloth, 

cts. 

In volume XI., now issued, this work is carried from Debt to 
Dominie. The pages are packed with information of just the kind 
which many people desire, and all ought to obtain. It repeats the 
truly manifold character of ite predecessors, for it contains an un- 
abridged dictionary and a cyclopedia ample for general use. Such 
topics as ‘‘ Debtor and Creditor,’’ ‘‘ Delirium Tremens,’’ ‘‘ Democ- 
racy,’’ ‘‘ Denmark,’’ ‘‘ Dentistry,’’ ‘‘ Descent of Man,’’ ‘‘ Devel- 
opment,’’ ‘* Digestion,’ ‘‘ Diphtheria,’’ have several pages given 
to each. The book is in the most convenient form; it has a large 
number of illustrations; the paper, printing, and binding make a 
good appearance ; it may well be called a cyclopedia for the people. 


Tue Sermon Bisie: I. Kings to Psalm LXXVI. New 
York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 520 pp., 8x5}. Price, $1.50. 
This is the second volume of a series to embrace the entire 

Soriptures and present in available form the essence of the best 
homiletic literature of the present generation, The lawyer does 
not carry all the law in his head, but he knows where to put his 
finger on any point to suit the occasion; and thus the preacher, 
having chosen his text, has only to refer to The Sermon Bible to find 
some of the best outlines and suggestions on it, with references to all 
the helps extant. Sermons by eminent preachers are here summar- 
ized, many of which exist only in manuscripts or perodicals 
and are thus inaccessible. Original in design, skillfal of execu- 
tion, these volumes would appear to be indispensable to every 
preacher. The substantial binding indicates a preparation for real 
service. 


A Happy Fivp. 
Gagnebin. By Miss E. V. Lee. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 256 pp., 8x5}. Price, $1.25. 


At the beginuing of the story the ‘‘ find ’’ is found to be a found- 
ling, and before it ends the reader finds that this foundling has 
The life of a 


founded the happiness of those who found her. 
French family is pictured in unaffected style. In spite of there 
being an appeal for pity at the outset, and of the fact that several 
incidents point to the verity of the poet where he says, — 


‘* Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary,’’ 
the tale is on the whole sunny and cheery, and well adapted to the 
young. 


A Quaker Girt or Nantucket. By Mary Suihesiog 
32 


Lee. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
pp., 74x5. Price, $1.25. 


The very name of Nantucket carries with it a fine flavor of ro- 


mance. For quaint scenic effects this island with a history is un- 
surpassed. However, the writer has not made these her depend- 
ence; they are simply fortunate accessories of a remarkably pleas- 
ing plot. Noble, old-fashioned characters in Quaker gray come 
upon the stage, with Miriam Swaim as the star, and Amos Tuttle’s 
‘* protyjee’’ as,—just Rollo and none else, the boy that the waves 
cast upon "Sconset, like a piece of driftwood. The story constantly 
gains in interest, and the ending would come all too soon, save that 
it leaves every one so comfortable and happy in his way, that the 
sympathetic reader, young or old, shares the satisfaction. 


GERTRUDE’s MARRIAGE. 


W. De Meza. New York: Worthington Co. 307 pp., paper, 


75 cents. 


A story that has had so much honor in its own country will be 
favorably greeted by American readers. At its first appearance 
German critics pronounced it a rare production, and discussed its 
and domestic presentations 
with unanimous praise. Its strong national flavor and local color- 


able character-sketching and social 


ing recommend it, not only to those who have lived in Germany, 


and will live delightful experiences over again with Gertrude and 
time of Queen Charlotte and the Princess Elizabeth, of having her her friends; but also to the many who are interested to know, 


Translated from the French of Madame 


By W. Heimburg. Trans- oft 
lated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. With photogravure illustrations by 


translation that there is no noticeable loss of the fine flavor pervad- 


tHe War Broke Out; or, Sartor-Boy-Bon's 
Sister. By Rev. Edward A. Rand, author of “* Sailor-Boy- 
Bob,"’ ‘‘ Up-the-Ladder Series,"’ ete. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. 368 pp., 74 x5. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Rand's large constituency of readers wi'l remember Alma, of 
the Walker family, a charming character in Sai/or-Boy- Bob, who 
came near being a heroine, and only fell short because the story was 
pre-determined in the interests of a brave sailor, her brother. Who 
knows but a psychological influence from the constituency aforesaid 
haunted the author's pillow by night and his inkstand by day, until 
he was compelled to gratify the reasonable desire and give Alma a 
chance ? Impatient waiters have not been losers this time. Here 
the situation is reversed, and Bob takes the second place. The 
story is that of Alma especially ; it is carried forward into the Civil 
ar. Every page of the book is bright and pure; it is the record 
of a life that may safely be taken as an example. 


SuGGEsTIVE QuESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. — Suggestive 
Questions in Language. — Suggestive Questions in Geography. — 
Suggestive Opening Exercises for Schools. By William M. 
Giffin, A.M. New York: Teachers’ Publishing Co. 

This series of four pamphlets is remarkable for its adaptability 
to present schoolroom needs. It embraces Suggestive Questions in 
Language, in Arithmetic, and in Geography, and helps for Opening 
Exercises, Those who are acquainted with the practi and 
pointed style of the author, who is often weleomed to the pages of 
the JOURNAL, will ask no other recommendation. The subjects 
are all carefully graded, covering a period of eight years, and they 
are published in sach inexpensive form that no teacher can excuse 
herself for being without them. 

ELEMENTS OF THE INTEGkai CALcuLUs. With a Key 
to the Solution of Differential Equations, and a Short Table of 
Integrals. By Wm. Elwood Byerly, Ph.D. Boston: Gian & 
Co. 371 pp., 8$x54. Price, $2.15. 

If one were to jadge by the quality of works on higher mathe- 
matics, the conclusion would be inevitable that much of the best 
thought of the university is given to simplifying and intensifying 
the processes while adding materially to the value of discipline 
secured through these studies. There is no better American au- 
thority than Byerly; and this sequel to his treatise on The Differ- 
ential Calculus is a masterly production of a great mind. 


Litrte Miss WarpiAw. Louisa M. Gray. 
Herorne. By Fleur de Lys. London: 
Nelson & Sons. 

These volumes, by successful writers for the young, are bound in 
the modestly decorative style which distinguishes the issues of this 
publishing house. Both are good stories for young readers, boys 
as well as girls; for though they take the names of their heroines, 
several very interesting characters of the other sex are introduced, 
and play a prominent part. Fall of incident, natural, without 
overdrawing, with a high moral tone, they are commendable for 
on tees entertainment and the true pictures of life they 


Thomas 


Papers on Scuoot Music. By W.S. Tilden. Boston: 
New England Publishing Company. Price, 20 cents. Paper, 
38 
Mr. Tilden has grouped in this monograph eight different essays 
on the subject of school music, He is widely known for his success 
as a teacher, and for his skill in stating concisely, forcibly, and en- 
tertainingly what he thinks about the study and the teaching of 
music, and why he thinks as he does. These papers are the cream 
of what he has thought and written on this subject, and will be 
profitable and enjoyable to any wise teacher. 


Tre Riverstpe LireratuRE Series, excellent from 
the beginning, increases in value the farther it is continued. No. 
37 contains ‘‘ A-Hunting of the Deer,’’ by Charles D. Warner, 
and besides the title essay the following: ‘‘ How I Killed a Bear,”’ 
‘** Lost in the Woods,” ‘Camping Out,’’? ‘‘ A Wilderness Ro- 
mance,’’ and ‘‘ What Some People Call Pleasure,’’ all in this au- 
thor’s inimitable and universally approved style of humor. Extra 
Number E consists of extracts from the writings of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, compiled by Emily Weaver from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Old 
Town Folks, and The Minister’s Wooing. It offers to schools sim- 
ple and easily effected material for dramatic representation, and 
spirited dialogue for reading exercises. No 39 appeals to persons 
of somewhat mature taste and knowledge, comprising these schol- 
arly essays by James Russell Lowell: ‘‘ Books and Libraries,’’ 
‘* Emerson, the Lecturer,’’ ‘‘ Keats,’’ and ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 4 Park street. Single numbers 
15 cents, 


No. 19 or tHe Reapine Cius AND HANpy SPEAKER, 
edited by George M. Baker, and published by Lee & Shepard, is now 
ready. Mr. Baker’s work in this line is well knownand appreciated 
in schools all over the country. The selections are from serious, 
humorous, pathetic, patriotic, and dramatic pieces, in prose and 
poetry, and represent nearly fifty American authors. An assort- 
ment for readings and recitations, for general and special occasions, 
will be found in these 100 pages,—in paper covers, sold at 15 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Jr. 
L'avare; by JB. P. de Moliere; price, 20 cents. 


: Carl Sch hof. 
of Arithmetic; by G. Shutts; price, 30cents. Boston: Ginn 
50 
The Euterpean; ommatic® and arranged by John W. Tufts; price, $1.25. 
Boston: Silver. Burdett & Co. 
Force end Energy; by Grant Allen; price, 15 cents. New York: The 


Humboldt Pub. Co. 
A History of Eighteenth Century Literature (1060-1780); by Bdmund 
acmillan & Co. 


Gosse; price, $1.75. New York: . 
ce, 30 cents.——-A Strange Manuscript 
08. 


French Janet; by Sara 


more of the every-day real life of that people. So faithful isthe Found in a Copper Cotiader price, 60 cents. New York: Harper & Br 


Badlam'’s Aids to Number. For Teachers. First Series. 
Consists of 25 cards for sight-work with objects fromito10, .30 


Badlam’s Aids to Number. For Pupils. First Series. 
Supplements the above with material for slate work, 


Badlam’s Aids to Number. For Teachers. Second Se- 
ries. Teaches sight-work with objects above ten, 


D. BHATH c& 


NUMBER. 


Co.. 


MODERN, METHODS 


Badlam’s Aids to Number. For Pupi. Second Series 


Supplements above with material for slate work from 10 to 20, .25 


Badlam’s Number Chart. 11xI4inches. Designed to 
aid in teaching the four fundamental rules in lowest primary 
grades. 5 cents each; per hundred, P 

Pierce's Review Number Cards. Two cards, 7x9, for 


rapid work for 2d and 3d year pupils. 3c. each; per hundred, 2.40 J number, and are very convenient for use. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Publishers. 


{NUMBER. ¢+ 


} From 8. A. Exuts, Supt. of Schools, Roch- SIMPLY 
ester, N. Y.: “I know of nothing better than | rwyW ALU ABLE 
your ‘Arips TO NUMBER’ for pupils and FOR 

teachers. The slate work and cards are cor- 

4.00 | rect in prineiple, in harmony with the best PRIMARY 
light we now haveon the subject of teaching WORK. 
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says, Religious, Social, Political; by David Atwood Wasson; price, 
0. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
| by OC. H. Stowell, M.D.; price, 50 cents, Chicago: John 
puckbee 
| | Lamartine’s Jeanne d’Arc; edited by Albert Barrere; price, 30 cents. 
| Boston: D. CO. Heath & Co. 
} Pleas for Progress; by Atticus G. Haygood; price, $1.00. Decatur, Ga.: 
} 
25 | 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


Pustic NOTES IN AND OUT OF THE BOARD. — 
WHAT 18s THE Drirt OF IT ALL?—THE TRADE 
STUDENT-PLUMBERS.—THE LATEST 
Axpovut THE Ciry MuseumMs.—NATURAL 
HisToRY IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New York, March 1, 1889. 
The board of education, as usual, has its quota of bills before the 
legislature this session ; but it isa long ‘ime since the startling char- 
acter of one of them has been equaled. The bill introduced by 


Assemblyman Smith of 6th district is to have the number of the 
board increased to twenty-four members (adding five to present num- 
ber) and to have hereafter one member appointed from each of the 
assembly districts, instead of from the city at large,—the appoint- 
ments to be made by the Mayor, as at present, and the new plan to 
go into operation as the terms of the present members expire. It 
is said, apropos of this proposition, that there are now nine members 
of the board from one district, and that there have been even more ; 
but it is not a notorious fact, at least, that the schools have ever 
suffered from the accident of having several commissioners living in 
the same district. 

The appointment of commissioners from districts will, if any- 
thing, tend to give politics a still larger place in the board ; and it 
is worth noting in this connection that if Assemblyman Smith’s bill 
becomes a law and goes into effect at once, Mayor Grant, who 
was an ‘‘ out and out’’ Tammany candidate, will have the power of 
appointing the five new commissioners in addition to the seven whose 
term expires with this year,—the conferring upon Tammany (if he 
should so see his duty) entire possession of the board. 

The commissioners’ emphatic adoption,—by a vote of 15 to 16, 
—of the report of the Special Committee of Eight, which will make 
a complete change in the system of marking and examining the 


teachers, has not been allowed to pass without much public com- 
ment. The Committee on School Hygiene of the Ladies’ Health 
Protective Association is still on their school rounds. This week 
they visited Grammar School No. 4, which is on Rivington street, 
in the midst of one of the most dense tenement districts of this city ; 
and this is what they found: 2,100 children crowded by sixties into 
small rooms, several of which are each lighted by one window, and 
all of which can only be aired by doors and windows, They found 
halls so dark that gas has to be used constantly, and the most im- 
portant of all sanitation without even water flushes. 

The committee say that the board of education promises nothing 
toward altering this state of things, and wonder if the school will 
be allowed to remain in this condition as many years of the future 
as it has done in the past. 

Principal B. D. L. Southerland, of the old West Side School 
No. 3,—the same whose trustees have been exercised in a somewhat 
bitter wrangle over one of their number ordering a dismissal of 


some pupils on account of overcrowding, —has come out in plain En- 
glish on the condition of things under his eye. He said on Wednes- 
day, to the Committee of Commissioners visiting the school, ‘‘ I 
never enter the school but I shudder to think of what would happen 
in case of a panic. The building is an old one remodeled, and is 
not properly equipped with exits. The only exit for 210 pupils, 
filling three rooms, is a passage way three feet wide, which leads to 
a stone stairway in the rear of the building,—a stairway also three 
feet wide, and having several turns. In case of a panic the pri-| 
mary children would be trampled under foot by the larger boys, 
with inevitable loss of life. I tell you the condition of this building | 
is a constant menace to the lives of the children. I am not going) 
to accept the responsibility of it any longer, and I shall inform the | 
officers to that effect.’’ 

In answer to the commissioners, Mr, Southerland stated. that he 
had frequently called the trustees’ attention to the condition of the 
building, which any one could see for himself at the dismissal of 
the school, and that Superintendent of Buildings Debevoise had re- 
ported the school as well supplied with exits. 

The investigation on this school, started against Trustee Tinsdale, 
is not yet finished. 

7 * * 

The plumbing department of the New York Trade Schools yes- 
terday graduated fifty young men, whose diplomas insure them one 
year of their regular apprenticeship. Many representatives of the 


trade were present at the exercises, which were presided over by 
Col. A. T. Auchmuty, the founder and head of the schools. A 
committee from the Master Plumbers’ National Union were there 
to judge the work of the graduates, and awarded two gold medals. 
One of these, for the best work in the class, was awarded to George 
R. Neilson, of Pittston, Pa. ; and the other, for the best work of a 
young man who had never handled plumber’s tools before entering 


‘or the best work by a New Jersey lad, went to young Littell 
Pleo feld, the son of member of the committee who offered 
the prize. The young men were addressed by a few speakers, 
among them James M. Heatherton, editor of the Plumber's Trade 
The visitors were much pleased with the work done in 


J 

sage sel and the benefit they are to the trade, and offered many 

congratulations to Colonel A uty and his assistant, Wm. DeWar. 
* 


John Taylor Johnston, who has been president of the Metropol- 
itan Museum since its foundation, resigned his position at the recent 
annual meeting of the corporation. He was elected honorary pres- 
ident for life, and his former position will be held by Mr. Henry G. 
Marquand, probably the greatest benefactor of the institution. In- 
cluding the recent great gifts of Mr. Marquand’s pictures, Mrs. 
Drexel’s musical instruments, old manuscripts, Arabic and Egyp- 
tian wood and inlaid work, and Mrs. J. Crosby Brown’s musical 
instruments, the total property of the Museum now amounts to 


more than three millions. 

Mrs. Brown's collection will this week be moved from her house 
in Orange, N. J., to the Metropolitan. It contains instruments 
used by African tribes, by South Sea Islanders, North American 
and South American Indians, Coreans, Alaskans, Japanese and 
Chinese, Siamese, Burmese, Indians, Arabians, Syrians, Algerians, 
Persians, Turks, and the people of Palestine. This, combined with 
the Drexel collection, which is mostly of historical European instru- 
ments, will make a complete exhibit of the musical instruments of 
mankind. 


John Fiske, who is so rarely heard in this city, will begin a 
course of Saturday morning lectures to-morrow, under the auspices 
of the Misses Grennell’s school for young ladies the proceeds to be 
used for crippled children. The subject of the first lecture will 
be ‘‘Scenes and Characters in American History.’’ 

* * 

With the object of having something of a student’s rallying 
point in the city,—where there are so many college men and so 
little ‘‘ college Ife,” —a committee representing all the leading col- 
leges of the country have opened the concert hall of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House every Sunday evening during the college sessions, 
as a gathering place for students. The hall is open at 7.30, and 


closes at 10; at 8 the meeting comes to order, and listens to an 
address; from 9 to 10 is spent informally. Last Sunday a dele- 
gation from Yale were on the platform, and remarks were made 
by Chauncey Depew and Alonzo Staff, the ‘‘ praying pitcher,’’ as he 
is willing to be called. Next week, William E. Dodge will make 
a short address, on some subject of interest to collegians; and the 
week after, the speaker will be Prof. William Tod Helmuth. 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


CLEVELAND NOTES. 


It is not only the ‘‘ course of empire’’ that ‘‘ westward takes its 
way ’’; the course of learning and culture shows a similar tendency. 
When, in 1881, the students of Harvard College produced Sopho- 
cles’ great masterpiece, ‘‘ (Edipus Tyrannus,’’ we Clevelanders, in 
all our conceit and lofty ambition, little dreamed that the next pre- 


sentation of their drama in America, would be in our own city. 
We at last have witnessed the production ‘of the Sophoclean trag- 


,edy by the Unity Club, the preparations for which received the most 


careful attention for weeks. Had the club realized at the begin- 
ning the enormous difficulty attending their undertaking, they 
would doubtless have shrunk from the attempt; but their courage 
was indomitable, and as the progress of their rehearsals gave them 
ever-widening views of the requirements of the play, they enlarged 
their plans, met each new demand with fresh resources, and were 
rewarded by the unstinted praise and warm congratulations of their 
audiences. The play was given on the evenings of Feb. 20, 21, 
and 22, The actors were all Cleveland people, and nearly all were 
members of the club. Particular mention should be made of the 
fine work of Arthur Stearns, Esq., of the Cleveland bar, in the 
difficult role of (Edipus. 

The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association met in our city on 


Feb. 23 On Friday evening the visiting members inspected the 
workings of the manual training school. Saturday morning the 
regular meeting was held at the Board of Education rooms. The 
attendance was unusually large, almost every town in the nortb- 
eastern part of the state being represented. 

The first paper of the program was presented by Prof. Joseph 


the school, went to Henry B. Parsons, of Lenox, Mass. A gold 


Krug, of the Cleveland Schools, on ‘‘ Methods of Concentration.” 


Professor Power, of Oberlin, on ‘‘ Methods of Lan- 
jong what called forth warm commendation. The Committee 
on Civics presented a partial report through Superintendent Trued- 
ley, of Youngstown, after which a ral discussion followed. In 
the annual election of officers, the were distributed as fol- 
lows: President—Supt. L. W. Day, of Cleveland; Vice. President 


tion, he 
They administered consolation in the form of an assurance that a 
‘ woman’s college’? would be opened soon, under the same manage- 


quarters for lack of suitable accommodation. The Central High 
School is overcrowded, althongh 150 additional seats have been 


marked as here. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKERS. 


The list of officers and committees of the Conference is as follows : 

President— Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., New York City. 
Vice-Presidents—William N. Barringer, A.M., Newark, N. J. ; 
Miss Julia Richman, New York City. Secretary—Miss Emily IL. 
Conant, New York City. Treasurer—John F. Woodhull, A.B., 
New York City. 

Executive Committee—The President, Secretary, Chairman of the 
Committee on Kindergarten, Chairman of the Committee on Form 
Study, Chairman of the Committee on Manual Training, Chairman 
of the Committee on Usual School Work, and Randall Spaulding, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Committee on Kindergarten—Miss Caroline T. Haven, Miss An- 
geline Brooks, New York City; Miss May Mackintosh, Weehaw- 
ken, New Jersey; Miss Sarah A. Stewart, Philadelphia; Miss 
Mary L. Van Wagenen, New York City. 

Committee on Form Study and Drawing—Walter S, Perry, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Miss Alice Stone, New York City; Mrs. Sarah B. 
Faweett, Newark, N. J.; Langdon S. Thompson, Jersey City, 
N.J.; Miss M. C. Field, Long Branch, N. J. 

Committee on Manual Training.—Albert G. Compton, College of 
the City of New York; Henry M. Leipziger, Ph.D , New York; 
Charles R. Richards, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arthur W. Chase and 
Paul Hoffman, New York City. 

Committee on Usual School Work—S. T. Dutton, New Haven, 
Conn. ; Randall Spaulding, Montclair, N. J.; Miss Isabelle Par- 
sels and Henry P. O’Neil, New York; James M. Greene, A.M., 
Trenton, N. J. 
on A. New York; W. H. 

axwell, superintendent of schools, Brook] N. Y.; Jerome 
Allen, Ph.D., New York City. 


MINNESOTA, 


a aa for this month are as follows : 

are : Wabasha County, Plainview, P. F. R superin- 
tendent ; J. T. MeClary, W. A. Shoemaker, 
County, Zambrota, A. E, Engstrom, superintendent; C. W. G. 
Hyde, Miss S. E. Sprague, instructors. 

March 18: Martin County, Fairmont, W. A. McDonabld, su- 
perintendent; W. F. Rocheleau, Miss M. G. Rhoades, instructors. 
LeSueur County, LeSueur, H. E. Gibbon, superintendent; Miss 
S. E. Sprague, E. R. Shepard, instructors. Winona County, 
Winona, Alvin Braley, superintendent; C. W. G. Hyde, instrue- 
tor. Dodge County, Dodge Center, A. M. Sperry, superintend- 
ent; J. T. McCleary, Mra. E. K. Jaques, instructors. 

_ March 25: Douglas County, Alexandria, E. T. Carroll super- 
intendent; W. F. Rocheleau, E. R. Shepard, instructors. Olm- 
stead County, Rochester, J. H. Chapman, superintendent; C. W. 
G. Hyde, L. C. Lord, Mrs, E. K. Jaques, instructors. Blue Earth 
County, Lake Crystal, E. W. Parker, superintendent ; Miss S. E. 
pPrague, x. G. Rhoades, instructors. Fillmore County, 
: ae ™» mma i’, Allen, superintendent; J. T. McCleary, in- 


FOR TEACHERS 


By G. C. Suutts, formerly Professor of Mathematics at the 
Potedam State Normal School, N. Y., now of the Whitewater 
Normal School, Wis. 12mo. Paper. vi.+ 70 pages. Teach- 
ers’ price, 25 cents. 
doer is designed to supply the demand for a text-book 
to be used in the method and teachers’ classes of nor- 
mal schools and academies, and also to be a help to regu- 
lar teachers in their preparation for class work. The au- 
thor’s aim is to unify the teaching of Arithmetic, which 
is too often presented as a mass of unrelated subjects, 
whereas there are really but a few processes, which ap- 
pear and reappear under various phates in consequence of 
the various kinds of units involved. 


Primary Number Cards. 


Prepared by Miss ISABEL SHOVE, of the George Patnam 
School, Boston. Printed on card-board and boxed in sets of 60. 
Price to teachers, 25 cents. 


HESE ecards are arranged to cover the work of the 
second year in the primary school. Each card has 
one example in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, the simplest work being on the first numbers. 
Most of the words-have been taken from the Primer and 
Second Readers. While giving just what is wanted for 
drill work, these cards can be used as supplementary, and 
as a means of rewarding diligent pupils. 
them has been found to excite great interest. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Publishers, Boston, New 


ARITHMETIC. 


Objective Numbers. 


Cards for teaching numbers and their combinations from one 
toten. Prepared by Miss ISABEL SHOVE, of the George 
Patnam School, Boston. 24 rope-manilla cards, from one to 
ten inches in length, in a neat manilla envelope with patent 
fastening. Teachers’ and introduction price, 15 cents. 


(TBESE cards supply the demand for objects that will 

help teach numbers in the primary schools and that 
‘ean be easily handled by children. Each package con- 
| taing twenty-four cards of different lengths, marked on 


one side with shaded squares, and on the other with un- 
Shaded squares and with the figure representing the num- 
ber of squares. Their use enables children to see numbers 


The use of in groups, and prevents them from counting with their 


Singers or making marks on their slates. 


York, and Chicago. 


| 
— Miss Mattie Maltby, of Norwalk; Secretary Raries f. liynch, 
4 of Warren; Treasurer—F. D. Ward, of Le Roy. 
a When the trustees of Adelbert College declared against coéduca- 
| ment. This institution began its in apa gives 
i promise already of a prosperous future. The dean of the college, 
Miss Eliza Lord, together with the ladies of the advisory council, 
ter recently gave a large and brilliant reception. Eight hundred invi- 
= . tations were issued, and the throng, who responded in person, gave 
. : evidence of the interest felt in the young institution. — 
a Of all the conundrams with which our board of education wrestles, 
none seems more difficult of solution than the one, “ Where shall 
we find room for the pupils ?’’ New buildings are erected as fast 
as the finances of the board will allow. Already sixty are in use, 
are stowed away in basement rooms and rented 
‘ae a put in during a few days. The new West Hig Sehool is full to 
be : overflowing, and relief will be imperative in a short time. It seems 
a . absolutely necessary that another high school be opened in the 
i] eastern part of the 1 immediately. Nothing could show more 
: clearly the growth of Cleveland than the inability of the board to 
o construct buildings fast enough to keep up with the population. 
: Statistics show that in no other city of its size is the advance so 
| 
| 
| 
| 
q 
| 
| 
4 
| 
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Mar. 7, 1889. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From February 27 to March 5, inclusive.) 
— Big granite blast in Missouri. 
— Serious floods along the Seine. 
— Indian amendment bill passed. 
— West Virginia coal mines flooded. 
— Opening of the French cable to Hayti. 
—A bank president of Topeka accidentally 


— The captive German missionaries in France 
are released. 
. — Convention of the National Republican League 
at Baltimore. 

— Citizens of Maine demand the abolition of 
the car stove. 

— Russia concludes a loan of 140,000,000 with 
the Rothschilds. 

— Inauguration of President Harrison. Wash- 


ington ged. 

— Fearful explosion at the American Powder 
Mills, Acton, Mass. 

— The French Government decides to suppress 
the Patriotic League. 

— The semi-annual dividends payable this month 
foot up to $4,932,830. 

— The Germans insist upon the condign punish- 
ment of the Samoans. 

— Thirty-one ‘‘ moonshiners’’ captured in the 
West Virginia mountains. 

— Six miners severely injured in an explosion 
in a Pennsylvania colliery. 

— Neal Dow declines to be prohibition candi- 

— President Cleveland signs the bills pensionin 
Mrs. Sheridan and retiring General Rosecrans. : 

— Pigott, after confessing that the London Times 
Parnell letters are forgeries, commits suicide. 

— The public debt statement shows an increase 
for February, amounting, it is said, to $7,000,000. 

— The National Bankruptcy Law Convention 
meets in St. Louis; all sections of the country rep- 
resented 

— Maine goes against Woman Snuff and 
Labor Day, but passes a bill appropriating $30,000 
for the state college. 

— The United States Express Company secures 
the contract for the transportation of government 
and securities. 

he Canadian Government proposes to amend 
the copyright law so as to shut out American re- 
prints of English books. 

— Major Lydecker is to be court-martialed for 
permitting the government to be swindled so 
of the Aqueduct 

unnel, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

A HEALTHFUL TONIC. 
Used in place of lemons or lime juice it will 
harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary 
to take. 


Do YOU WANT a first-class position? Is it-not 
bable that a Teachers’ Agency that fills places 
more likely to help you than one that does not ? 
Investigate the Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 
You will find one that *‘ fills places,”” — not a half 
dozen or a score,—but hundreds. 


Tue TEACHERS’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago has no need to talk about the 
‘*ealls’’ it has not had the gift or ability to fill. 


THE LAST PLEASURE TOUR TO WASH.| 
INGTON via PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


The last of the very successful and popular se- 
ries of personally- conducted pleasure tours to 
Washington under the auspices of the Pennsylva- 
nia Rai Company, will leave Boston on March 
13th. These tours have been liberally patronized 
by the best people in New England, and have un- 
doubtedly afforded the pleasantest trips that have 
been presented to the people this season. 

The next tour comes at a time when the Capital 
will be stirring with the life and bustle of a new 
administration. The Senate will be in extra ses- 
sion, and the new government will be moving 
quietly onward under the guidance of the new 


It is unquestionably the most attractive period 
of the city’s history, and no one should fail to take 
advantage of the 

Round-trip tickets, good for five and a quarter 
days, will be sold as follows : — 


LARGE RECEPTION Rooms have been secured 
at 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, by the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago. 


A ticket covering railroad fare, sleeping-car ac- 
commodations, meals en route in both directions, 
lodging and entertainment at hotel in Washington 
for five and a quarter days, a carriage ride around 
the city and a trip to Mount Vernon, will be sold 
at $38. A ticket covering railroad fare, sleeping- 
car accommodations, and meals en route in both 
directions, at $20. 

These tickets will be good for use only on the 
special train in both directions. 

Special train of Pullman Sleeping Cars, under 
the charge of the Tourist Agent and Chaperon, 
will leave New York and New England Railroad 
Station, Boston, at 7.10 P.M., and stopping at 
Franklin, Blackstone, Putnam, Willimantic, and 
Hartford, will run through to Washington without 
change. 

For itineraries and tickets apply to agents of 
New York and New England Railroad, or address 
S. W. F. Draper, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


HAVE YOU NOTICED that the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association of Chicago has filled 500 
positions in the States west of New York, during 
the past six months. No other Agency has filled 


Call or send your address and get their circulars. 


The Riverside L 


GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
BAYARD TAYLOB. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


50 in the same territory. 


READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 
The Best and also The Cheapest. 


iterature Series. 


Forty numbers averaging over 80 pages at 15 cents each, containing in an unabridged form some of the 
most interesting, most instructive, and most famous works of 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

JOHN BURROUGHS. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


A LONGFELLOW NIGHT. 

BEWARE! SHE IS FOOLING THEE! 

THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 
SERENADE. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE SPANISH STUDENT. 
THE BRIDGE. 


Extra Number CC... . .- 15 cents, postpaid. 


A LONGFELLOW NIGHT. 


A short sketch of the poet’s life, with' songs and recitations from his works, for the use of Catholie 
schools and Catholic literary societies, by KATHARINE A. O’ KEEFE. 


CONTENTS. 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 
EXTRACTS FROM EVANGELINE. 
THE MONK FELIX. 
HIAWATHA’S WOOING. 

KING ROBERT OF SICILY. 


ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS. 


WARREN COLBURN’S FIRST LESSONS, ... . 
H. N. WHEELER’S SECOND LESSONS, .... . 


35 cents, net. 
60 cents, net. 


Its space is all taken up with *‘ actual work done,” 
instead of advertising work it was unable to do. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


OPENS 
JULY 2. 


SIXTEENTH CHAUTAUQUA SEASON 


CLOSES 
AUG. 26, 


A DAILY PROGRAM of LECTURES, CONCERTS, READINGS and ENTERTAINMENTS by LEADING MEN and WOMEN, 


W. R. HARPER, Yale, Prin. 
Faculty of Able Professors. 


Literature, History, Art, and 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


Courses in wide range of Lasagne . 
ence 


TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 


Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, Prin. 


Best Pedagogical Methods 
With Practical 
Dr. Hailmann on Kindergarten Work. 


sic, Piano, Organ, etc 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Dr. H. R. PALMER, Director. 


Seven Weeks’ Courses in Voice, Com- 
tion, Harmony, Public School Mu- 


SCHOOL OF ENCLISH BIBLE WILL HOLD TWO SESSIONS, . . 


July 6-24, July 25-August 14. 


Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, Trinity College, Dublin, will be Special Guest of Chautauqua, August 6-14. 


FoR FULL INFORMATION AS TO BOARD, RAILROAD RATES, } Address 
PROGRAM, AND FOR CIRCULARS OF SCHOOLS, 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HAND-BOOK of CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT and KATHER- 


INE E, CONWAY. 12mo, cheap edition, $1.50. 


A novel by the Author of “The Story of Margaret 
Kent.” 


A DAUGHTER OF EVE. 


1 Vol., 12mo, $1.50, 


Every one will welcome with enthusiasm a new 
novel by this most popular and delightful author. 
A competent critic pronounces it “a book stronger 
than ‘Queen Money’ and as clever and charming as 
‘ Margaret Kent.’” 


STEADFAST. 


By Terry Cooke, author of ‘‘Some- 
body’s Neighbors,”” ‘‘The Deacon’s Week,"’ 
ete. $1.50. 

_ “This story is one of Mrs. Cook’s masterpieces. 

Just at this time, in the excitement of discussion 

brought about by ‘ Robert Elsmere’ and ‘John Ward, 

Preacher,’ I think ‘ Steadfast,’ with its treatment of 

the old Orthodox question in the old days, backed as 

it is by history, will come in on the tide of interest 
with a new flavor, which must lead on to popularity.” 

— NorA PERRY. 


THE NUN OF KENMARE. 


An Autobiography, by MARY FRANCIS CLARE 
Cusack, late Mother-General of the Sisters of 
Peace. 12mo, 580 pages. With fine Portrait. 
$1.50. 

** Revelation of the Roman Church from the Inside 
—The Autobiography of Mary Francis Cusack—Con- 
ventual Life Unmasked — The Catholic Hierarchy 
with the Light Thrown on It—A Woman Tells What 
She Knows.—Boston Herald. 


Sold everywhere, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


A New Text- Book 


CIVICS. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


By FRANCIS N.1THORPE, 
Professor of , History and Political Science in the 
Philadelphia Manual Training School, and 
Lecturer on Civil Government in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THORPE’S CIVICS is a book of inspirations and 
aspirations. It is a book which in method, manner, 
and scope will secure the approval of every teacher 
that examines it. It will go into general use, and 
will at once take rank as a leading text-book on the 
subject. 

Specimen copy for examination will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to teachers, on receipt of 90 cents. 
Please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


| Normal Methods of Teaching. 504 pp. $1.50 


Teachers 


Who contemplate attending a Business College 
the coming summer should address the 


ZANESVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 
Spring Term commences, April 1, 1889. 


New England Bureau of Education. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class intermediate school very near Boston 
candidates who have been thoroughly trained and 
who can be seen at work in their own schools. 
Vocal music is requires. Salary, $500. Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Translation of Caesar, 


PARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 

The First Four Books of Caesar's Commentaries on 
the Gallic War. Consisting of the Original and 
Translation arranged on opposite pages. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The convenience of the arrangement adopted, both 
to the teacher and student, cannot be overestimated. 
The reader need not use the translation until he has 
exhausted all reasonable efforts to interpret the orig- 
inal himself, and then, without the least trouble, he 
ean verify his own rendering, or correct his errors. 

N. B.—No samples of this are sent free for ex- 
amination. Price by mail, $1.25 per copy, 
invariably be sent with the order. 

. VELL & C@O., Pablishers. 
16 ASTOR PLacge, NEW YORK. 
Sample Dr. X, STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
FRE 


hers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STOKE BKDICINE CO., Quiney, lilinote- 


WANTED, 


A lady teacher of the Piano and Latin, fora family 
chook in the State of New York. The candidate 
must understand and be able to play and teach clas- 
sical music, and must perform well upon the piano 
She must also be thoroughiy q”alified to teach the 
Latin language. Salary, $300 and home. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In a Western University, a gentleman whose abili 
and musica! attainments qualify him to organize an 
conduct a Music Department of high order and to 
direct orchestras, as well as to give instruction on all 
tion for the man. 
HIRAM ORCUTT Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, 


FOR SALE, 


In a large Southern City. (75,000 inhabitants) a fiour- 
ishing Military School, which has been in operation 
eleven years. This school is patronized by the best 
families in the city, at high rates of tuition, and has 
no undesirable competition. Furniture, arms for 
military drill, and the good will of the school, $2,500. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A valuable school poopeny in the State of Missouri. 
The school building. containing eight convenient and 
well furnished rooms, is beautifully located in the 
center of a four-acre lot, which is a part of the prop- 
erty. The school has no competition within 50 miles 
is in a prosperous condition, yielding an income o 
$4000, and is continually increasing For the prop- 
erty and good will, only #3200 is demanded. The pro- 
| ad desires to change his business; hence he of- 


ers his school for sale. Apply. to 
HIRAM UTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


G00D PATS WELL. 
POSITION. Wabesh Ave, 


This work presents the ‘‘ New Education” in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 


in the schoolroom. 
Mental Science and Culture. 504 pp. $1.50 


This work describes in a simple and concise form, 
oe nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic. 570 pp. . . $2.00 


“* Every school library should have a copy of it, and 
every teacher of mathematies will find it indispensa- 
ble.”’’—National Journal of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years Prin- 
con of the first State Normal School of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or matled 
upon receipt of price. 

The Normal Publishing Company 
1124 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 


CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. eow 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


"s @ hi Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Rea Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
ERSITY 


UNIV BLISHING CO., 
6 Somerset St, 19 Murray St., N. ¥. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title, 
Lectures to Young Men. ‘ 
The Tree of Mythology. 
An Impossible Possibility. 
’Twixt Love and Law. . 
Authors at Home. . 
A Latin Quarter Courtship. . 
Sam Lovell’s Camp. . 
Shinn’s Commercial Speller. 
A Chinese and English Phrase. book. 
History of the Celebration of the Constitution. 


The Beginner’s Reading-book. 
Life of Sir Robert Peel. ° ° ° 
essages for the 8 Dau rs. . . 
Three Famous Voyages. ° ° ° 


Author. Publisher. 
Beecher John B Alden, N Y, 50 
Mills C W Bardeen, Syracuse, NY, 
Shirreff 
Wingate Belford, Clarke, & Co, NY, = 
Gilder Cassell, & Co, N Y, 1 = 
Harland 
Ullatharne Catholic Pub Co, N_ Y, 1 60 
Bibb T ¥ Crowell & Co, NY, 1 25 
Johnson G W Dillingham, N Y, 1 50 
Brown Dodd, Mead, & Go, N Y, , 10 00 
Robinson Forest & Stream Pub Co, N Y, 1 00 
J R Holcombe & Co, Cleveland, 50 
Stedman & Lee W R Jenkins, N Y, 1 50 
Carson J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 10 00 
on ue ‘ ‘ 
Brassey Longmans, Green, & Co, N ¥, 6 00 
Bryce Macmillan&Co,NY, 600 
Darling AD F Randolph & Co, N Y, 35 
Brown Roberts Bros, Boston, 15 
Dodge -Ticknor & Co, Boston, 2 00 
Cook Ward, Locke, & Co, N Y 3 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Dr. E. Pick, PH.D., is in this country attract- 
ing attention as the great expounder and devel- 
oper of systems of mnemonics. No other man, 
living or dead, ever gave so much thought to this 
subject. He is in no sense an adventurer, but a 
scientist in this department of intellectual activity. 
He comes to this country with a world renowned 
fame, acquired through his experience asa lecturer 
in the universities of Germany and in the highest 
schools of France. Whatever one may have done 
with other methods or systems, he ought, if pos- 
sible, to meet, at least to read the works of, one 


who will into history with Simonides, Roger 
Bacon, Se el, Bruno, Wilkelman, Leibnitz, 
and Gourand. 


He has published a little pamphlet of 54 pages, 
entitled Memory and Its Doctors, with a History 
of Mnemonical Systems from Simonides to ‘Loisette,’ 
which we think will be sent free to any one send- 
ing his address to Dr. Pick, Box 2576, New York 
City. It is a valuable little monograph, and 
should be sent for. It is worth while to invest in 
a postal card and say that we suggested it. It is 
apicy reading, and is at the same time full of in- 
formation. 

ImMPORTANT.— When visting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
Union opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomel Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— The Author is a monthly magazine for literary 
workers, published in Boston, Mass. ; price, $1.00 
per year; single numbers, 10 cents. It is edited 
and published by Wm. H. Hills, and contains 
much interesting literary reading. 


A CARD. 


Inquiries regarding Shedd’s Natural Memory 
Method should be addressed to the MEMoRY Co. 
(temporary address) 223 Hast 70th Street, New 
York City. 

Teacher.— ‘‘ What is emphasis ? ’’ 

Pupil.— ‘‘ Stress of voice on a word or 
to which one wishes to call special attention.’’ 

Teacher. — ‘* Correct. On what words do the 
Teacher’s Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ? ”’ 

Pupil.— “‘ Places filled, actual work done.’’ 

Teacher.— ‘* Where do their imitators place the 

upil.— On the word ‘ calls.’ 

Teacher.— ‘* Why do not they too place em- 
phasis on ‘places filled’ and ‘actual work 
done ?’”’ 


Pupil.— ‘‘ They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘eall special attention’ in that direction.”’ 

**Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Codpera- 
tive Association located ?’’ 

‘Inthe heart of the great west; the City of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn street. No one can for- 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘ full- 
ness,’ ‘completeness,’ ‘ perfection.’ It is a number 
of ‘ good fortune,’ ‘ luck.’ ’’ 

Teacher.— ‘* It is then well suited to this Asso- 
ciation, as it has certainly been ‘‘ good fortune ’’ 
to hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through their Agency.”’ 


ANOTHER MATHEMATICAL LIBRARY 


FOR SALE. The other, recently advertised,—244 
volumes,—has been sold. This consists of 55 vols. of 
choice books, and will be sold together, for $75. 
Apply te HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The 


ANYBODY can ase 
the Kopak. The ope 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
M- pictures are made with- 

= out re-loading. No dark 
PRICE, $96. room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can ‘‘ press the button,” 
—we do the rest. 
Send for copy of KopAk Primer, with sample 
photograph. 
THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— If there is ever a time in life when a man gets 
thoroughly disappointed it is when. he persuades 
somebody to get him up a dinner of the things he 
used to like best when he was a boy.—Somervil/e 
Journal, 


Dr. LouGEE’s VITALIZING COMPOUND is 
absolutely the greatest known remedy for the 
Radical Cure of Scrofula, Cancerous Humors, 
Diptheritic or Mineral Blood Poisoning, Dyspep- 
sia, Rheumatism, Dropsy, and Liver Complaint. 
$1 per bottle (6 for 5). At druggists, 


— ‘*How does commerce between nations af- 
fect them ?’’ was asked of a little girl in the ge- 
ography class. ‘‘It makes them cousins,’’ she 
answered promptly. The geography said : 
**Commerce between nations brings them into 
close relations.’’— Youth’s Companion. 

CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a self ad- 
dressed stam envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 
WarrenSt.,N.Y. will receive the recipe free of charge. 


— The Boston Transcript humorist defines a 
cape overcoat as a garment that will cape of the 
cold. There is a snug position on London Punch 
just yawning for that man.—New York Tribune. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
2 oe natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
ild from pain, and little cherub awakes as 

** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Should semi-official news from Colon be 
panctuated by a semicolon ?—The Independent. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 
& positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. ad > 

Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


— One cannot be always going into the sublime, 


but if you must write that way an Esterbrook 
Easy Writer Pen is a valuable help. 


NW PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
+ tga Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
.00, No previous pnowtedge of music whatever re- 
quired. Sendfor book of testimonials free. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


Dial es, Tableanx, k for 
PLAY Bohoal Club & Parlor’ best out, Gate, 


logue free, T. 8. 


Patents 


SPECIAL TEACHER'S EXCURSION TO 


visiting England, France, Germany, th 
Rhine, Beigium and Holland. All travel and 
hotels FIRST-CLASS. Finest line of Steamers cross- 


ing.the Atlantic. Low Rat Room being 
taken. Send for circu thee. 


PADS 


iting TABLETS 


FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


Blue Line Tablets, if 
Sunbeam Tablets, : : : 


cents. 


Eureka Tablets, : : :::0 
New Perfect Pencil Tablets, 5 
Composition Books, : :: 90 
Quincy Practice Papers,: : : 9 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper Go, 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


L ) Map of the Northern Hemisphere. Map ofthe) EF, HOLENSHAD 

" Southern Hemisphere, 28x30. Colored and Mounted. t Publisher, Chicago, 

\ Sent postp’d on rece! pt of $1.25,or can be ordered by booksellers. Write for circular. 
“Gives on a plane surface all advantages gained by the globe.’—N. 0. Picayune, “A very valuable chart. 
Serves the purpose of large globes.”"—Milw. Wisconsin. “Has advantages as compared with other maps.—Chicago 
Journal. “Deserve a place in hones, offices and school houses.”—Fort Worth (Tex.) Gazette. “A much needed 
auxiliary to teach rs, the counting-house,’ etc. . Ces cartes imprimees Pune derriere l’autre rem- 
placent advantar usement ‘es globes en usage dans les ecoles publiques.—Courrier Dea Etats-Unie. **Conveys 
an adequate conception of the exact relations borne by one portion of the earth’s surface to every other. Chicago 
Herald. ‘Comparatively few get any clear notion of it [the world] until they conceive it in this way.” —Chicago 
“nes. “Der Nutzen einer solchen Karte schwer zu n ist.” —Jiinois Staatz-Zeitung. Agents wanted. 


By A. S. Wexou, Prof. of Psychology, Iowa Agricultural College, formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Michigan Normal Schools. Cloth, 12mo, 300 pp. Price, $1.25; 
to Teachers, $1.00 ; by mail, 12 cents extra. 


In order to bring this remarkable book to the attention of teachers 
quickly, we made the liberal offer below to the subscribers of our jour- 
nals. To this date over 500 have responded, and we have decided to 
every responsible teacher the privilege of examining this book. 

ence our offer below. You must acknowledge that we show consid- 
erable confidence in the ability of the book to speak for itself. Read 
carefully what others say, and then send for it. Remember that it is 
a large 12mo volume of 300 pp., the size usually sold for $1.50. 


Cut this Blank out, fill it in carefully, and return to us. 


(N. E. Jour. or Ep.] 188 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York: 


Please send copy of Weicn’s Teacuers’ Psycnonoay for exam- 


ination. TI hereby agree to remit you $1.12 by return mail or return it, 


postpaid, within 10 days of receipt. 


On receipt of the book, repli i i 
» Teplies Come in saying: | Psychology will be highly appreciated by a large 
Just the book I have long wanted.” number of teachers. ft ts valuable aid to that 
price was its weight in sil : self-study which is necessary to arrive at some con- 
; wets! t in silver I would keep it,’”’ ete, | Clusion regarding the problem of mind growth.” 
n received, : “ Dr. Welch’s Psychology is a very serviceable 
can quote but two or three. ©! book; one that is destined to Bee a yrens future.” 
Prof. ALEX. E, FRYE, Cambridge, Mass., says: ‘‘ It 


8. T. DUTTON, Supt. of Schools, New Ha 
T. ’ ven, Ct., |i 
Says: “ I have no hesitation in Saying that Welch's wort ‘athe Teachers’ Psychology.” 


Prof. C. H. McGREW, Prof. of Ps 
“ ’ . ychology, Univ. of Cal., says, January 24, 1889: 
Ihave read with deep interest and pleasure your new ‘Teachers’ Psychology. 


It has held my attention like a 

1. Ido not wish t but th 
temptation is very str —— ouse superlatives, but the 
best, but I of this remarkable book. It is not only the 


T subject that impresses m f rably. 
plan, analytic in form, clear ont terse solentific 
every principle d 5”: ~ very Common sense and practical. The illustrations of 
potheses of Rhe m0 ye hey common life, its freedom from the abstractions and hy- 
mind of the child, io cts oa its constant reference to the developing 
make fe a book that every teacher vwilwe on the part of the reader 
e*s We publish the largest and most val 

keep in stock all such books of uable list of books for teachers. New catalogue free. We also 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 6 cts. in stock at Lowen catalogue, cts. List of 1000 Brest Books FOR 


the New York Educational Bureau. Circulars free if you i a ype A of Blackboard Stencils, and 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, Educational Publishers, { 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
INDERGART 
[jATERIAL. 


7 E. 14th Street, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— In The Popular Science Monthly for March, 
the more elaborate papers are varied with briefer 
articles of a lighter character. Dr. Andrew D. 
White’s *‘ New Chapters in the Warfare of Sci- 
ence,”’ with which the number opens, is pungent 
throughout. The three methods of making win- 
dow-glaes are described in Professor Henderson’s 


** A Pane of Glass,’”’ in a manner free from tech- 
nicalities. Prof. Ira Remsen, a master in his field, 
gives a view of the ‘* Chemistry of To-day.”’ J. 
M. Arms, writing from an experience of ten years, 
contributes an article of practical bearing on 
** Natural Science in Elementary Schools.’’ Two 
notable departures from the accepted way of look- 
ing at things, are shown in Prof. T. G. Bowney’s 
**'The Foundation Stones of the Earth,’’ and the 
Hon. Horatio Hale’s ‘‘ The Aryan Race: Its Or- 
igin and Character.’’ In ‘* Law as a Disturber of 
Social Order,’’ Mr. Benjamin Reece shows how 
much of our legislation, being against nature, only 
creates disturbance, which has to be met by new 
legislation that increases the evil, and so on con- 
tinually. ‘* Among the Fiji Islands ”’ is a brilliant 
sketch of travel; and Dr. Krauss’ ‘‘ South Slavic 
Moon-Myths’’ describes, and tries to account for, 
some curious superstitions. The proceedings of 
the Seventh International Congrees of American- 
ists, recently held in Berlin, are briefly stated. 
A sketch and a portrait, from a three-hundred- 
years-old original, are given of Pierre Belon, a 
famous French naturalist of the sixteenth century, 
who was the father of the binary system of nomen- 
clature and of comparative anatomy. The interest 
of the various departments is maintained at its 
usual high standard. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $5.00 a year. 

— Scribner's Magazine for March contains arti- 
cles on a great variety of subjects, from the prac- 
tical questions of the ‘‘ Railway Mail Service”’ to 
the subtilties of ‘‘Economy in Mental Work,’’ 
with an abundance of good fiction and papers on 
topics of contemporary interest,—several of them 
richly illustrated in a manner sustaining the rep- 
utation of the magazine for strong art work. 
Thomas L. James, president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank, New York, writes of the ‘‘ Railway 
Mail Service’?; Wm. F. Apthorp, the musical 
critic, describes some of the most important of 
‘* Wagner’s Heroes and Heroines’’; ‘* Economy 
in Intellectual Work,’’ by William H. Burnham, 
Ph.D., late Fellow of Johns Hopkins University, 
gives many valuable suggestions to busy and over- 
worked men, under the title, ‘‘ A German Rome ”’ ; 
Prof. W. B. Scott, of Princeton, describes the 
little-known German city of Treves, accompanied 
by many fine illustrations. The End Paper, which 
is a feature of the magazine, is this month contrib- 
uted by Henry James, who writes ‘‘ An Animated 
Conversation ’’ (in dialogue form) between several 
Englishmen and Americans, who discuss some inter- 
esting social topics from the international point of 
view. Thomas A. Janvier, an acknowledged 
authority on Mexico, contributes a bundle of folk- 
tales which he has collected from odd characters. 
‘The Master of Ballantrae,’?—Louis Stevenson’s 
exciting romance of adventure,—reaches an impor- 
tant crisis. The poets of the number are Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Graham R. Tomson, and 
Zoe Dana Underhill. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $3.00 a year. 

— The March number of the Catholic World 
has a varied table of contents. Theology, philoso- 
phy, biography, fiction, and criticism are ably rep- 
resented. The discussion of ‘‘The Negroes and 
Indians’’ is full of statistical facts, and the claims 
of the Catholic Church that it is making rapid 
conquests among these peoples seems to be well 
grounded. ‘* The Divorce Question”’ is handled 
with zeal and ability by Rev. George M. Searle. 
** Moral Theology ’’ and *‘ Monopolies ’’ are topics 
treated in the leading article by Rev. C. A. Oliver. 
The sketch of Thomas & Becket is full of inter- 
est, The Kev. A. M. Clark treats of ‘‘ The True 


Hinterest to all readers. 


DIPHTHERIA. SCROFULA. 

Miss Lena Judkins, a daughter (17 years old) 
of Mr, and Mrs. R. C. Judkins, 6 oston St, 
Lynpn, CURED by Dr. Lougee’s Vitalizing 
Compound of very severe case of Scrofula, 
with Malignant Ulcers of eight years’ standing, 
after 11 Physicians had failed. A a miracle, 
Now in perfect health. 


SWORN TO 
BEFORE 


Harmon Hall, 


Justice of the 
Peace. 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR. 


Miss Mary Etta Leighton, a daughter (16 yrs. old) 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison G. Leighton, 16 Bickford 
Court, Lynn, CURED by Lougee’s Vitalizing Com- 

und of a deep seated Scrofulous Humor, with 
ischarging eruptions, which had baffled eight phy- 
sicians and the combined forces of two prominent 
hospitals. Perfectly cured and withouta blemish, 


SWORN TO 
BEFORE 


Calvi B. Tuttle 


Justice of the 
Peace, 


SCROFULA AND DROPSY. 


Mrs. Betsy Hull, 79 years old, living at 17 Court 
8t., Medford, Mass., CURED by Lougee’s Vital- 
izing Compound of aterrible case of Scrofulous 
Humor, with which was combined Liver Com- 
plaint and Dropsy. Head and face one mass of 
sores. Now skin is perfectly clear and general 
sean perfectly restored. Physicians had given 

er up. 


“ie 


bbl Sworn to Before 


: Justice of the Peace. 
LOUCEE’S 


VITALIZING COMPOUND, 


Sold by all Druggists, $1. 
Lougee Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass, 


Site of the Holy Sepulchre.’”’ He says ‘‘ facts, 
history, documents, tradition,—oral and written, — 
and monuments, attest the authenticity of the 
place.” The Talk about New Books”’’ and 
** With Readers and Correspondents ’’ is of special 
New York: John J. Par- 
rell, manager, 6 Park Place. Price, $4.00 per 
year; single number, 35 cts. 


—‘*George Washington’s School Days,’’ by 
William F. Carne, forms one of the features in 
the numbers of Harper's Young People published 
on February 19 and 26. The articles give ex- 
tracts from the note-book of the boy Washington, 
which is said to have escaped the notice of pre- 
vious biographers. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Popular Science Monthly for March; terms, $5.00 

ayear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
he Homiletic Review fur March; terms, $3.00 a year. 

New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Our Little Ones for March; terms, $1.50a year. Bos- 
ton: 36 Bromfield St. 

The Forum for March; terms, $5.00 a year. 
York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

Scribner’s Magazine for March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Charies Scribner’s Sons. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March; terms, $4.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, M‘fflin ,& Co. 

St. Nicholas for Maich; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 

The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal for March; 
terms, $1.00a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Notes and Queries for March; terms, $1.00 a year’ 
Manchester, N. H.: S.C. & L. M. Gould. 


New 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 1s THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. alls for teachers 
for the Spring and Autumn of 188 are constantly 
coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“I write to speak to you a word of praise for your 
remarkable promptness in supplying teachers, when 
called upon by school boards. Your Bureau has 
been of great service to our. school committee for 
several years Accept our thanks.” 

JONA, LAMSON, Chairman School Board. 

Hamilton, Mass., Jan, 19, 1889. 


“ Your prompt and efficient attention to my notice 
of a. — my favorable regard for your- 
self and your Bureau.” 

A. J. Supt. of Schools. 


Prineeton, Ind., Dec. 16, 1 


“JT am much pleased with my school, and thank 
you for the excellent service you have rendered me, 
this the second time.” 

Cummingstown, Mass. 

“You have done me a great service in pleading me 
it this High School.” . W. B. 

Buffalo, Jan, 3, 1889. 

“1 write to express my satisfaction with the post- 
tion secured through you in this Academy. I find it 
in every respect agreeable Allow me to thank you 
for securing a position so congenial. L. 8. W. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., Dee. 15, '88 


HIRAM ORCUTT. MANAGER. 3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


KOR REGISTRATION. | 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
RB. E. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


w? Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.]} 
lies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
Se , ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. wes. A. D. CULVE 
229 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


GQeachers’ Agencies. 


WHEN shall I register with you. is a frequent question. 
even for positions be: 

lous we are to find out all we can as to the qualifications of a teacher before recommending him. Weare some- 
times asked, shall I register SHALL | certainly. It takes usa long while to get together all the facts we need 
before I want a place? Why, for a correct estimate of a teacher's power, and we depend less and leas 
every year on the personal impressions of a teacher unsupported by positive evidence as to what he has « onein 
the past. We don’t like to make mistakes, and when teachers regis- every teacher on our list is entered 
ter we try to ‘now where it is safeto put them. The name of R GISTER a dozen different times inas many 
different classified lists for ready and sure reference. his takes time, and we want your name as soon as possible. 
Two dollars is nota heavy tax for assurance that if any plaee suitable for you, is open to you, you 

will be pare Ay try forit. To how bave we had to “If WITH YOU 

stered lest week we say, regiater now, and we will 
NOW ! = phate + nade erty y, regi e do our best for you. Your inter 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS DESIRING ADVANCEMENT, 


Our reply is always, “ As nearly as possible to Jan. 1, 
ning in September.” The longer we conduct the Agency + Ad ony the more Be 


t. Hundreds of teachers, during the past year 
have been placed in better paying positions by the 
Teachers’ Co operative Association. 

2. This Association not only makes the above 
claim, but tells you, on application, who these teach- 
ore it has them. 

. as filled 500 positions during the it six 
months in the States west of New York. a 

4. No other Teachers’ Agency has filled fifty posi- 
tions in the same territory in the same length of time. 

5. Hence your chances of getting a position in this 
fleld are more than ten times greater through this 
Agency than through any other. 

6. This Association names the places it fills. It 
has no need to misrepresent by naming ‘a few’ and 
claiming to fill many. All honest Agencies are on! 
too glad to advertise all the leading places they fill. 
Hence it is plain that a claim of ‘many’ without 
naming them is a falsehood. 


7. This Association has no need to fill up its space 
boasting of ‘ calls’ for teachers. It can show places 
actually filled; the ‘calls’ actually supplied. It must 
be humiliating indeed for some so-called ‘Agencies’ 
who, in place of actual work done, must »oublish the 
hundreds of ‘cal!s’ they have had, and a ongside of 
them only be able to mention 20 or 30 places they 
have filled. It is a bald confession of their. own in- 
ability to get their teachers in the place 

S. Our testimonials are all from those who have 
received direct and personal benefit from us. 


9. Such ‘testimonials’ as, Thanks; write 
again.” ‘ Youare very kind. We have secured a 
teacher.” ‘* You seem to have a nice Bureau,”’—we 
do not find it necessary to print to‘ fill up’ our pages. 
Poor indeed must be the work of an ‘Agency’ that 
finds it necessary to use such material becausedt has 
nothing of more value. 


Send a postal card with your address, or write us fully in regard to yourself, and we will take pleasure 
in writing you and sending full particulars in regard to an Association that believes in hard work, and 
does not believe in advertising one thing, and doing another,— nor in wording advertisements and circulars 
to mislead teachers. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 170 STATE ST... Chi 
(ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES.) Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St., cago. 


Branches: N.Y. CITY, Box 1969; ST. PAUL; TACOMA, Wash, Terr.—W. M. Heiney, Ag’t. 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 
agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not pizeney apgeistes anagent. Such appointments 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant. 


Free Registration. THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, “QNEREoS Tix... 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by an Agency. 
1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 3. One half of the Agency’s eommission given to the 
fort on our part to ree you, and earn a commission. teacher reporting the vacancy. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. Send stamp for forms. 
Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Is no experiment. It has a firmly established patronage extending from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Texas. Thetestimonials from its patrons show that the Manager’s ex- 
perience of over twenty-five years as teacher and superintendent enables him fully to compre- 
hend the ds of schools and the fitness of teachers, and that by conscientious representa- 
tion, honesty, and fair dealing, the Bureau has won a reputation that gives its candidates the 
very best prospects of success. Good Teachers should register at this time for the Fall vacan- 
cles. Send for application-form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 

ACANCIES NOW COMING IN! has 

to date (Feb. 10) received letters from over 200 of its former patrons and others, asking us t» select 

and recommend suitable candidates for vacancies. The vacancies are in City and Village Schools, 
Universities, and Colleges, State Normals, Academies, Semivaries, Private Schools, &c., &c. Teachers 
in selecting an agency, should not lose sight of the facts, -very important facts,—that: 1. We get.our 
vacancies direct from employers. 2. We had over 1100 of these last season, 400 more than we could find 
suitable candidates to recommend. 3. While other agencies boast of filling vacancies ‘ by the hundred” 
(usually 100 to 200), their list of registered teachers usually runs upto such numbers that new members 
have a*slim chance.” 4. Our plan of rejecting applicants whom we can not serve keeps our list of regis- 
tered teachers down to such numbers that each member receives individual and personal attention. 5. Our 
registration fee is reduced to cover the cost of registration. Now is agood time to send for circulars, 


and to learn more of our work. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Til. 


QUIZ 


whole number of ‘* suitable applicants.”” 


Co-operative Association, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


Would you rather join an Agency that fills hundreds of positions and can and 
does tell who secured them, or one that boasts that it has had ‘1100 direct 
calis’’ and ‘seven hundred (700) suitable applicants’’ and very judiciously omits to say what is 
true, that with such a maguificent opportanity it did not succeed in placing forty teachers out of the 


If you want to join an Agency that FILLS PLACES, send for the circalars of the Teachers 
2 Dearborn St., Chicago, and you will fiod that this Agency makes no at- 
tempt to mislead by ‘‘ jugglery ’’ in its advertisements, but its work is what it is represented to be. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


GOOD POSITIONS 
that teachers are thus showing a 
spirit of investigation and are 


things that they can do (over the left). 


Long Island 
AGENCY. Ww. D. 


aying $1,200 er more have you filled in New Work 
State during the past year ¢” 

Thus wrote a prominent principal in New York who has since registered in this Agency. We are glad 

ER evincing a disposition to patronize Agencies 


that can show results already produced, in- 


stead of following after irresponsible couverns which are profuse in glittering generalities and_ great 
In reply tothe above, we mention 
the following : Brooklyn, $2,000; Norwich, $1,700; New Paltz, $1,600; Port 
Chester, $1,500 ; Palmyra, Lyons, $1,300; Fort Plain, Coxsackie (two), Warwick, West New Brighton, 
City, $1,200, and a large number at $1,000 and less. Send for Manual of UNION TEACHERS 


QUESTION 


KERR, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
° j. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manage 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


nager. 
NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amorican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
SOUTHERN 
AND 


our" School Agenc 


Assists Teachers iv obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Proufes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
Address with stamp 

Register at once. 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888. 


American Teachers Bureau, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oidest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


Teachers’ Agency 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 

ll of useful information on Woman’s Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practical character. Every 


TEACHERS WANT 


bscribe it. Price, 50c.a year. Address 
she Dorcas ‘Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Gram- 
mar and Composition. 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, Prin. of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire range of the usual 
two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted to lowest grammar grades as well as 


advanced pupils. 
Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 


Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers at the introduction price. Send for circulars. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New Work, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Hailes’ Practical Drawing Books. 


PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, INOUSTRIAL, AND ARTISTIC. 


By THEODORE C. HAILES. 


This series of Drawing Books |s the fruit of twelve years’ close observation, study, and experience as 
a drawing master. The author has succeeded in combining the principles of beauty, utility, and discipline 
in every feceon. Several of the most prominent features are decidedly novel. The work is more carefully 
graded, and while each book is complete in itself, and may be used quite independently of the others, they 
all bear a popular Lomagem and every number is the legitimate outgrowth of the preceding one. The 
utmost care has been used in the preparation of the plates, and they have been made as perfect as skill 
and money can produce, while the material is all that can be desired. 

AMithough published since the 1st of Jan., ’89, these books have already been unanimously adopted for 
use in the public schools of Paterson, N.J., and have also been adopted by the Board of Education, of 
Albany, N. Y., for exclusive use in the public schools of that city, A full set (9 Nos.) with manual, will 
be sent for examination, post paid, for $1,00. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


cow 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’8 Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign papameass. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged o 
merican and European authority as the best of a 


merionn and Dictionary of the Language 


New edition of text-books in French and Germap now containing 118,000 Words and 3000 Engravings, 


i ~ employing this method are taught its applica- A Dictionary of Biog ra hy 


tion, free of char giving facts about nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES A Dictionary of Geography 


Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St, 
locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places, 


New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
A Dictionary of Fiction 


Brooklyn: 40 Court st. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. 
found only in Webster's Unabridged, 


Summer Course at Asbury Park, N 
All in One Book. 


For sample pages, Goequns etc, write to BERLITZ & 
3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 


Co., W. Madison Square, N 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIKS, 

Westinke’s How to Write Letters. WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Leyd's Liternture for Little Authority in the Gov't Printing OMee, and with 
U. 5. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. by the State Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States, and 
by leading College Pres’ts of the U.S. and Canada, 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 


Fewemith’s Knglish Grammars. - 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Yiaps. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER 


» THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the School, the Profesional or 
Private Library. 


Besides many other valuable features, itcomprises 


Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. - 


E BEG TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO THE 

Revised Spencerian Copy Books, Edition of 1888. 

The Spencerian have long been regarded as the National Standard, and after 
several years of careful and painstaking preparation, we now have ready nearly 
all the numbers of the present revised edition, embodying many new features not 
found in other books, and containing every essential educational feature known to 
successful teachers of penmanship. Please note, — 

First, That the entire alphabet, both small and large, is introduced into the first 
book, thus making the correct standards available for other written work in school from 
the beginning. 

Second, That the pupils begin writing words and phrases, and not meaningless 
combinations of letters. 

Third, That the language-training element is carefully regarded throughout. 

Fourth, That there is systematic distribution of all the letters, including the infre- 
quent ones, such as “q,” “j,” “7,” ete., no letter being neglected. 

Fifth, The great variety in the combination of capitals in the different books, viz. : 
(a) According to similarity of form. (c) According to alphabetical order. 

(6) According to frequency of use. (d) According to combinations of two of the fore- 
going methods in a single book, ete. 

The beauty and accuracy of the copies, the quality of the paper, and the general 
mechanical execution of the books, require no praise from us, as they are apparent to 
the casual observer. 

The prices and terms of introduction are, we believe, as low as the lowest, and we 
feel confident that a careful examination of the system will convince any that the 
trained experience of the Spencerian authors, covering many years of teaching and 
authorship, have resulted in a well-rounded, complete, and truly educational system of 


penmanship. Correspondence solicited regarding the examination or i troducti 
the “ Spencerian Revised.” eh 


Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., 


753 anp 755 Broapway, New York, 
149 Wazasn Avenuz, Cuicago. 


PATHFINDER PHYSIOLOGY. 


This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE 
PURPOSE. 

The subject of temperance as related to PH YS- 
IOLOGY bas been faithfully dealt with, and 
GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 

The hope of the future is in the rising generation. 
Let them be wisely and truthfully instructed in the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 


Other competing text-books have now been brought 
somewhat to this model, thus conceding that the la- 
dies of the W. C. T. U. were right, and that THE 
PATHFINDER BOOKS are the BEST. 


1. Child’s Health Primer, ~ « 40 cts, 
2, Young People’s Physiology, ~- 60 “ 


3. Hygienic Physioiogy, - + $1.00 
(Enlarged Edition.) 


e*e For specimen copies and free descriptions ad- 
dress the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
A. P. SOULE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Spring Birds, Spring Flow- 
ers, Spring Music. 


MosiIcaL Socretizes and Choirs do well who round 
off the season with the practice of Canraras or 
Glee Collections. 

Among many good Cantatas, we publish 
Thayer’s Herbertand Elsa, (75c. $6.72 per doz.) 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell,(60c. $5.40 per doz.) 
Buck’s 46th Psalm, ($1.00 $9 00 per doz.) 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar, ($1.00 $9.00 per doz ) 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus, (35 cts. 

$2.75 per doz.) 
Buck’s Don Munio, ($1.50 $13.50 per doz.) 
Trewbridge’s Heroes of ’76, ($1.00 $9.00 doz.) 
HModge’s Rebecca, (65 cts. $6 00 per doz.) 
Andrews’ Buth and Boaz, (65c. $6.00 per doz.) 


School Committees, Superintendents, 
and Teachers 

cannot do better than to adopt our New, Tried and 
True School Music Books. 

Emerson’s Song Manual, (Book 1, 30 cts. $3.00 
doz. Book 2, 40 ets., $4.20 doz. Book 3, 50 cts. $4.80 
doz.) Athoroughly good graded series. Umited 
Voices, (50 cts. $480 doz. Good School Songs. 
Song Harmony. (60 cts. $6.00 doz) For High 
Schools. Children’s School Songs, (35 cts. $3.60 
doz.) Charming book for younger classes, and many 
others. Any book mailed post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


Notes of Lessons | 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


NUFACTURERS 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in prmerr oe 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are made with the greatest re; for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

r catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Oh Agency, 7 Park 8&t., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


Tf you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


For “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT'’S 
Best things for Lyceum and Chureh Enter- 
[ READINGS tainments. Humorous and Dialect Sketches. 
Amateur Dra- 


Sua R E C ITAT 0 N $ 


L°AURORE, 


THE ORGAN OF THE FRENCH PROT. 
ESTANTS IN AMERICA, published weekly 
in Montreal, by the REV. M. DUCLOS & CO., has 
been greatly improved lately. It contains a variety 
of Literary, Political, and Religious articles, with 
the News of the Week. SunscrRIPTION: One Dollar 
for eight months. Address REV. N. CYR, 
(3t) 255 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


EASTER MUSIC 


In the four Male te interspersed 


through and in connection with the Responsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all together,after them. 


—By— 
THE KING OF LOVE. J. R. MUunray. 
(Title changed from_** KING OF GLORY,”) 
SAVIOR VICTORIOUS. 
EASTER MORNING. ©. kexrorp. 
THE RISEN CHRIST.» ). E. HALL. 


Pric mati, postpaid: 


ice, & 
$4.00 ser hundred by express, not prepaid, 
proper references being given to show how the music 
ITH CAROLS by ROoT, Sw 
PAT’ 
EASTER GEM RAY, COLLIER, BOEX, &c 
H i$ TE TOWNER, WESTENDORF, &c 
Music of all kinds. 
SWEET Or, JOSIAH ALLEN AS A 


In the six following, the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed pareugs them, 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses. 

For | just 
EASTER SELECTIONS 
Ww MURRAY, BNEY, KIRK- 
by ROOT, MUR 
WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MUR. 
. 
THE TOR ofthe AESU Send for our SHERWIN 
30,000 SOLD IN SIX WEEKS! 
** Josiah 
en's ARIETTA 
CICEL Y HOLLEY). fascinating 
12mo, 390 pp., $2.00. 


Mer Best ork Wet. 

* Alongside of the fun are a eloquence and 
profound pathos; we scarcely know which is the 
more delightful.”—Literary World, London, Eng. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 17! Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

ee e s Lessons ° 
Hutchisen’s and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH, 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Published This Day. 
March 2, 1889. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY 


By WILLIAM G. MIXTER, 
Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, 
ree College, New Haven. 


12mo, cloth. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price 


Constructive Ceography and History. 


Announcement. * * * * * * 


Eclectic Map-blanks 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Maps in the Eclectic Complete Geography. 


No. 1. Hemispheres No. 4. Europe. 
(Double Size). No.5. Asia. 

0.2. North America. No.6. United States 
No. 3. South America. 


Fourteen Map-blanks, 10 x 12 inches, on fine Drawing P 


No. 7. New England. 
No. 8. Middle States. 


No. 9. Southern States (E). No. 13. Northern States. 
(Double Size). No. 10. Southern States (W). No. 14. British Isles. 


OnE HUNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & OCO., blishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 4 
C. PF. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


ing in size and scale with the 


On cach Map black th 
accurate outline of the country to be mapped, are printed fs aan Beyl-ay per projection, and the 


No. 11. Central States (E) 
No. 12. Central States (W). 
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